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A  WORD  TO  PARENTS. 


CLOTHING. 

Each  child  to  be  amply  provided  with  clothing,  plainly 
marked  with  full  name. 

When  preferred,  it  will  be  supplied,  by  depositing  a  suf¬ 
ficient  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose,  with  the  Superin¬ 
tendent. 


VISITS. 

There  is  no  objection  to  parents  visiting  the  Institution, 
subject  to  the  following  rules :  — 

1.  — The  frequency  of  the  visits  to  be  determined  by  the 
Superintendent.  To  some  children  it  does  good,  to  others 
harm. 

2.  — No  sweet-meats,  fruits  or  money,  to  be  given  to  the 
children. 

3.  — They  are  not  to  be  taken  home  except  by  permission 
of  Superintendent.  As  a  rule,  once  a  year  is  quite  often 
enough. 


A  WORD  TO  VISITORS. 

On  arrival,  visitors  will  ask  for  the  Superintendent,  or  his 
assistant,  either  of  whom  will  receive  them. 

Cars  leave  corner  of  Market  and  Eighteenth  Streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  several  times  daily. 

Nearest  stopping  place.  Media. 

On  arrival  at  Media,  passengers  may  be  conveyed  to  and 
from  the  Institution  by  Henderson’s  Hack. 

Thursday  afternoon  at  3  o’clock,  P,  M.,  for  general  visiting* 

Communications  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  PARRISH,  M.  D., 

Media,  Pa. 


ANNUAL  EEPORT. 


To  THE  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  Con¬ 
tributors  TO  THE  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Training 


School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  in  rendering  ac¬ 
count  of  their  Stewardship  for  another  year,  acknowledge 
with  fervent  gratitude,  the  protecting  care  and  blessing  of 
Providence. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  good;  the  labors  of 
the  teachers  have  not  been  interrupted ;  the  operations  of  the 
household  have  been  regular  and  efficient;  and  the  Divine 
benediction  has  been  manifest  in  marked  improvement  by 
many  of  the  pupils.  More  than  one  of  the  children  have 
been  withdrawn  to  be  placed  in  Academies  and  other  schools, 
where  they  are  making  good  proficiency.  For  these  favors, 
we  owe  and  would  render  devout  thanks  to  our  Heavenly 
Father ;  and  we  would  also  acknowledge,  under  Him,  our 
indebtedness  to  our  able  and  zealous  Principal  and  to  his 
corps  of  efficient  Assistant^  and  Teachers; 

The  present  number  of  pupils  is  eighty-Seven,  of  whom 


forty  are  beneficiaries  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  twelve 
are  beneficiaries  of  the  State  of  Hew  Jersey,  and  thirty-four 
are  pay  pupils  from  sixteen 'different  States.- _ 

If  was  stated  in  our  last  Keport,  that  the  new  buildings  at 
Media  still  needed  the^South-wingy  with  considerable  furhi- 
ture  and  apparatus.  It  aftbrds*  us  pleasure  to  be'  able  to 
announce,  that  through  a  generous  appropriation  of  $15,000 
at  the  last  ’  Session  of  the  Legislature,  and  through  liberal 
'Subscriptions  by  individuals  we  have  felt  justified  in  con- 
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tracting  for  the  erection  of  this  wing.  It  is  now  under  roof, 
and  will  be  advanced  during  the  Winter,  towards  completion. 
Pupils  are  waiting  for  the  accommodation  which  it  will  afford, 
and  there  is  little  doubt,  if  the  Divine  blessing  is  continued^ 
that  it  will  be  at  once  filled. 

An  Offering-Day  was  held  at  the  Institution,  in  the  month 
of  September,  at  which  many  useful  and  ornamental  articles 
were  exposed  for  sale.  All  these  articles  were  the  gifts  of 
friends.  The  proceeds,  amounting  to  some  $1,700,  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  to  be  expended  in 
procuring  apparatus  which,  by  exercising  and  amusing  the 
children,  would  contribute  to  awaken  their  dormant  powers. 

The  Managers  desire  to  renew  the  expression  of  their 
thanks  to  Miss  Dix,  for  her  efficient  advocacy  of  our  cause 
at  Harrisburg,  and  elsewhere ;  and  to  various  friends  of  the 
Institution, — Managers  and  others — for  their  generous  gifts 
of  money  and  of  what  to  many  persons  is  more  valuable 
than  money — time,  labor  and  the  supervision  of  a  wise,  and 
active  experience. 

The  public  interest  in  the  Institution  increases,  with  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  of  its  work.  The  numbers  who  assemble 
on  every  Thursday  afternoon  to  witness  the  exercises  of  the 
children,  and  the  multitudes  that  gathered  with  eager  curiosity 
and  sympathy  on  the  festival  or  Offering-Day,  referred  to,  all 
indicate  the  deep  hold  which  the  Training  School  is  gaining 
upon  general  confidence  and  affection.  When  we  contrast 
our  present  bright  and  hopeful  condition,  with  the  feebleness 
and  distrust  which  marked  the  beginning  of  our  Institution, 
we  have  abundant  reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

Still  there  is  occasion  for  effort  and  for  prayer.  The  task 
which  we  undertake  is,  to  the  inexperienced  eye  one  of  the 
most  repulsive,  and  to  the  eye  even  of  instructed  experience, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  allotted  to  men.  But  every  obstacle 
gives  way  before  a  loving  faith  in  God,  and  a  heart  full  of 
enlightened  sympathy  with  the  children  of  sorrow  and  in¬ 
firmity.  This  Divine  faith,  and  this  heart  of  sympathy,  let 
us  cherish.  Let  us  bear  the  Institution  to  the  Mercy  Seat. 
Let  us  invoke  more  earnestly  than  ever,  the  co-operation  of 
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our  brethren  in  Christ  and  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  every 
name ;  and  let  us  resolve  that,  God  being  our  helper,  we  will 
not  remit  our  exertions,  while  aught  remains  undone  that 
may  add  to  the  completeness  of  our  material  arrangements,  or 
to  the  efficiency  of  our  discipline  and  administration. 


On  behalf  of  the  Directors, 

ALONZO  POTTER, 

President. 


Franklin  Taylor, 

Secretary. 

« 


January  4th,  1861. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  SUPEEINTENDENT. 


To  THE  Board  of  Directors: 

In  the  Annual  Eeport  which  it  was  my  privilege 
to  present  to  you  in  January,  1857,  the  position  was 
assumed,  that  a  well  arranged,  and  properly  conducted 
Institution  for  Imbeciles,  should  be  divided  into  an 
Hospital  Department  for  the  sick,  a  Gymnasium  for 
physical  culture,  a  School  for  such  as  are  qualified,  and 
a  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  Department  for  the 
promotion  of  industry,  with  a  view  to  the  self-support 
of  the  inmates. 

You  readily  appreciated  these  suggestions,  and  wisely 
consented  to  their  adoption,  as  the  basis  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization ;  and  that  you  may  be  confirmed  in 
the  vdsdom  of  this  course,  I  ask  your  attention  to  each 
branch  of  the  subject,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  present  it 
in  this  Eeport.  The  constant  progress  of  the  work 
since  the  above-named  date,  and  its  present  unfinished 
condition,  have  of  course  interfered  with  any  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  system,  beyond  its  initiative  steps ;  but  it 
is  due  to  you  that  I  should  keep  you  informed  of  its 
operation,  as  it  may  advance. 

An  hospital  for  the  sick — a  home  for  the  dependent 
— a  school — and  a  place  for  trades  and  agriculture,  all 
under  the  same  administration,  may  be  a  surprising 
anomaly  to  some,  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  fact,  that  the  recipients  belong  to  that  class  generally 
spoken  of  as  idiots ;  and  yet  the  very  necessities  of  this 
class  of  children,  demand  such  a  division  of  efibrt  in 
their  behalf. 
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HOSPITAL  DEPAKTMENT. 

The  fact  of  disease  suggests,  an  hospital^ — a  place  for 
the  nursing,  and  cure  of  the  sick ;  and  no  where  has  it 
been  questioned  that  mental  imbecility  is  a  disease,  or 
at  least  the  expression,  or  symptom  of  disease.  All  ex¬ 
perience  demonstrates  this.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
medical  care,  and  the  appliances  for  hospital  treatment. 
This  is  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  family ;  for  there 
is  scarcely  a  parent  of  such  a  child,  who  does  not  regard 
the  affliction,  as  a  sickness,  or  the  result  of  previous  ill¬ 
ness.  A  fall,  or  accident  of  some  kind,  a  fright,  or  fever, 
during  the  period  of  infancy,  is  remembered,  after  which 
the  child  lost  its  speech,  or  hearing,  or  was  in  some  way 
disordered  or  deformed;  and  though  these  are  more 
frequently  co-incidences,  or  mere  agents  in  exciting  a 
latent  hereditary  tendency  to  imbecility,  than  absolute 
causes,  the  result  is,  nevertheless,  a  class  of  afflicted, 
crippled,  abnormal  creatures,  who  are  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  kindness  and  protection  of  friends,  or  upon 
the  more  public  ministrations  of  mercy,  as  they  come 
from  the  hand  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  are  among 
us  in  great  numbers,  whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  their 
infirmity.  Very  many  of  them  are  found  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor,  where  proper  nursing  and  diet,  cannot  be 
regularly  supplied :  for  where  penury  is,  the  insatiable 
daily  claims  of  the  household,  require  all  the  time  and 
energy  that  may  be  at  command,  to  supply  them. — 
Poverty  is  not  a  mere  incident  in  the  outward  life, 
but  a  deep  principle,  which  affects  the  whole  man. 
Poor  health,  is  the  result  of  poor  food,  and  of  living  in 
close,  badly  ventilated,  crowded  rooms.  An  anxious  care 
for  daily  support,  with  the  oppressive  sense  of  depend¬ 
ence,  and  the  image  of  want  and  suffering  in  sickness, 
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grinds  tlie  intellect,  and  subdues  tlie  moral  nature,  to  a 
level  beneath  the  true  standard  of  human  dignity.  The 
^ital  force  is  lessened  ;  death  comes  earher ;  and  when 
it  does  not  come  eaiiv,  there  is  often  a  stunted,  un- 
developed  expression  of  manhood,  in  some  of  its  varied 
forms. 

The  brain  needs  blood,  to  keep  it  active,  just  as  do 
the  muscles,  and  all  the  internal  viscera  of  the  body. 
If  the  blood  does  not  contain  the  proper  constituents 
for  making  good  brain,  we  cannot  expect  the  properly 
developed,  and  worhing  organ.  Hence  diet,  and  the 
digestive  system,  have  much  connection  with  imbecil¬ 
ity,  both  as  to  its  cause,  and  treatment.  The  food  of 
the  people  has  more  to  do  with  their  morals,  than  most 
of  us  imagine ;  and  not  only  their  food,  but  the  proper 
location  and  ventilation  of  their  dwellings,  and  the 
character  of  their  companionships,  and  associations. — 
Take  children,  of  a  low  moral  condition,  —  criminals 
under  the  law,  who  are  accustomed  to  depraved  society, 
and  to  the  degrading  influences  of  penury; -transfer  them 
to  a  place  of  punishment,  and  feed  them  no  better,  than 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  being  fed  ;  give  them  no 
more  wholesome  air,  and  exercise,  and  they  will  not 
be  benefited,  even  by  moral  and  rehgious  instruction, 
however  faithfully  administered  ;  for  it  is  the  unaltera- 
ble  law  of  the  nervous  system  of  man,  (which  is  his 
Htal  telegraph,)  to  cause  one  organ  to  respond  to  the 
stimulant  applied  to  another;  hence,  an  unhealthy  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  the  digestive,  system,  will  produce 
a  similar  efi’ect  upon  the  brain,  and  the  moral  nature. 

Take  an  idiot,  whose  only  inheritance  is  a  frail,  help¬ 
less  body,  a  perverted  moral  sense,  and  a  darkened  in¬ 
tellect.  His  unfinished  nature,  is  restless ;  he  has  no 
2 
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balance,  not  even  the  power  of  obedience.  He  cries 
and  is  fed.  He  cries  again,  and  is  fed  again.  To  quiet 
him,  his  poor  mother  tries  to  satisfy  his  craving  desires, 
and  yet  he  grows  more  and  more  distressed,  and  dis¬ 
tressing.  His  appetite  has  been  indulged,  his  tastes 
impaired,  and  his  mental  and  moral  perceptions  propor¬ 
tionally  abused,  and  he  now  grasps  every  thing  within 
his  reach.  He  eats  garbage,  and  filth  of  the  most  dis¬ 
gusting  character,  and  must  submit  to  restraint  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  doing,  what  he  cannot  help  doing,  by  the 
very  law  of  his  constitution.  Transfer  such  a  being, 
where  he  may  be  placed  under  daily  training  that 
is  adapted  to  his  case;  (not  to  the  school,  or  the  shop, 
for  he  is  fit  for  neither,)  but  to  the  place  for  the  sick. 
He  is  diseased,  morally,  mentally,  physically.  He  needs 
watching.  He  may  not  be  able  to  speak,  but  nature 
sometimes,  has  a  language  more  expressive  than  words. 
His  demands  are  found  to  be  unreasonable,  and  in¬ 
jurious.  He  needs  some  constituent  in  his  composi¬ 
tion,  that  he  does  not  possess  ;  and  medical  science 
furnishes  the  stimulus  to  his  digestive  organs,  supplies 
proper  nutriment,  modifies  the  appetites,  and  secures 
an  impression  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  forces,  which 
enables  him  to  exercise  self-control,  and  enjoy  a  good 
share  of  comfort  and  happiness. 

Epilepsy  may  be  referred  to  here,  as  a  form  of  dis¬ 
ease  that  is  frequently  co-incident  with  mental  weak¬ 
ness  in  children ;  and  while  it  may  be  inappropriate  in 
a  report  like  this,  to  present  a  portrait  of  the  malady, 
in  its  varied  phenomena,  it  may  be  well  to  offer  the 
simple  fact,  that  this  sad  disease,  for  which  no  specific 
has  yet  been  found  in  all  the  domain  of  nature,  may 
yet  be  controlled,  so  far  at  least,  as  to  diminish  the 
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frequency  and  violence  of  the  convulsions.  It  is  a  great 
error  to  abandon  all  hope  of  doing  good  for  the  epilep¬ 
tic.  Is  it  not  enough  to  see  him  struggling  in  the  dark 
misery  of  his  paroxysms,  without  casting  a  gloom  over 
the  little  light,  that  breaks  forth  in  his  lucid  intervals  1 
-To  protract  these  intervals,  and  thus  lessen  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  his  convulsive  attacks,  and  add  every  thing 
that  can  be  used,  to  promote  cheerfulness,  and  give  em¬ 
ployment,  with  due  regard  to  the  method  of  living,  may 
increase  the  chances  for  recovery,  wdiile  the  happiness 
of  the  invalid,  and  the  comfort  of  the  family,  wdll  be 
certainly  promoted.  No  greater  error  exists,  and  yet 
none  is  more  common,  than  that  indulgence  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  promote  equanimity  of  temper,  and  enjoyment 
of  life.  The  parental  idea  is,  that  an  epileptic  child 
must  not  he  crossed^  because  he  becomes  irritated  and 
injured.  This  is  a  mistake.  His  propensities,  and  ten¬ 
dencies  are  perverted,  and  they  need  to  be  mildly  and 
persistently  directed  in  the  proper  channel,  that  the 
very  habits  of  the  constitution,  which  have  grown  with 
indulgence,  and  are  leading  on  to  hopeless  pain  and 
suffering,  may  be  arrested,  and  if  possible,  broken  up. 

PHYSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  matter  of  physical  culture,  a  wider  range  is 
afforded  for  reflection  and  remark,  than  can  be  pro¬ 
perly  occupied  here,  but  I  will  present  the  follo’uing 
outline. 

To  educate  the  body,  or  drmc  out  the  physical  powers 
is  the  first  object  sought ;  but  in  the  present  popular 
demand  for  gymnastic  instruction,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  excess  w^hich  needs  to  be  carefully  guarded.  Ladders, 
vaulting-bars,  spring-boards,  swings,  &c.,  &c.,  are  per- 
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haps  unobjectionable,  when  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  proficiency  in  feats  of  a  certain  description, 
but  their  necessity  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  health, 
is  very  doubtful.  Walking,  running,  romping,  playing, 
in  the  open  air,  afford  the  most  natural  system  of 
gymnastics,  but  where  these  cannot  be  supplied,  it  is 
well  of  course,  to  employ  systematic  in-door  instruction. 
The  free,  easy^  exercise  of  the  muscles,  is  an  intuitive 
demand,  and  it  is  as  unwise  and  injurious  to  over-tax  the 
muscular  energies,  by  artifical  means,  as  it  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  fatigue  and  lassitude,  by  excess  in  walking,  or 
spontaneous  play.  A  large  room,  well  ventilated,  and 
free  enough  of  apparatus  and  furniture,  to  admit  of 
liberty  of  limb  and  voice,  where  children  may  engage 
in  sports,  requiring  them  to  fix  the  attention  in  pursuit 
of  some  object,  is  far  better  than  formal  lessons  in  vault¬ 
ing  or  swinging  upon  parallel  bars,  or  climbing  high  lad¬ 
ders.  These  exercises  are  well  enough  as  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  when  acquired,  serve  to  encourage  the  per¬ 
former  to  undertake  more  hazardous  feats;  but  as 
remedies  for  physical  infirmity,  they  do  not  offer  equal 
advantages,  with  less  formidable,  and  more  natural 
means  of  amusement. 

Childhood  needs  animating  sport,  and  that  system  of 
training  or  instruction,  which  casts  a  veil  over  the 
gaiety  of  youth,  and  curbs  the  native  impulses  of  life, 
is  a  system  that  will  produce  a  stunted  manhood ;  and 
that^  which  only  allows  such  gymnastics  as  may  be  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  a  false  fashion,  or  a  morbid  taste  for  formality 
and  rigidity  in  the  exercises  of  youth,  will  produce  a 
manhood,  if  not  stunted, — perverted,  and  inharmonious. 
An  affected  sense  of  propriety  in  dress,  and  address, 
cripples  the  true  out-flowing  of  nature ;  and  yet,  to  keep 
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a  child  always  precise  in  apparel  and  manner,  and  have 
him  act  with  quietness  and  dignity,  is  a  point  with  some, 
who  feel  the  importance  of  physical  culture  for  their 
children,  which  needs  to  be  counter-balanced  by  larger 
and  wiser  views  of  the  demands  of  our  nature. 

In  the  case  of  the  imbecile,  a  directing,  guiding 
mind  is  especially  needful;  a  mind  too,  whose  highest 
attainment,  is  manifested  in  the  ability  to  reach  low 
enough  to  find  the  hidden  instinct,  and  study  its  yearn¬ 
ings:  for  it  is  true  that  in  every  one  bearing  the  image 
of  man,  there  is  an  indestructible  element,  that  asserts 
its  claim  to  notice,  and  its  right  to  rule  In  the  highly- 
gifted  mind,  it  may  be  called  genius^  but,  in  the  im¬ 
becile,  it  is  only  the  germ  of  thought.  A  grain  of  wheat, 
may  lie  buried  a  thousand  years,  in  a  mummy,  and 
then,  if  planted  in  the  earth,  and  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  showers  of  heaven,  bring  forth  fruit.  Its  embryonic 
life  was  perfect  all  the  time;  cold,  or  heat,  or  length  of 
years,  could  not  destroy  it.  In  like  manner,  the  little 
spark  of  intellectual  life,  that  is  the  earnest  of  immor¬ 
tality  in  the  imbecile,  when  brought  into  an  atmos¬ 
phere  where  it  may  grow,  will  produce  fruit  of  its  kind. 
It  may  first  express  itself,  in  a  mere  corporeal  want, — 
nothing  more.  It  may  be  a  desire  for  a  certain  kind  of 
physical  movement;  the  tongue  may  not  speak,  neither 
may  the  spirit  be  able  to  guide  the  hand  or  the  foot ; 
and  yet  the  deep  interior  life,  will,  by  some  kind  of 
sign  or  expression,  demand  its  right  to  be  heard  and 
obeyed. 

A  most  interesting  case  is  known  to  me,  of  a  child, 
born  without  the  free  use  of  a  single  physical  power. 
The  muscles  were  soft  and  fiabby,  the  bones  small  and 
fragile,  and  even  after  the  period  of  infancy  had  passed, 
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the  boy  could  not  sustain  the  weight  of  his  head, 
which  was  preternaturally  small;  and  yet  there  was  an 
inward  desire,  that  longed  to  utter  itself.  The  mouth 
could  not  utter  it,  but  the  natural  language  of  a  natural 
want, — a  necessity^  could.  The  first  expression  of  in¬ 
telligent  motion  indicated  a  desire  to  roll  upon  the  fioor. 
The  parents  saw  and  encouraged  it,  the  muscles  be¬ 
came  stronger  by  use,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  he 
could  hold  up  his  head,  and  after  years  of  self-culture 
the  body  became  strong  and  erect,  though  the  lower 
limbs  are  undeveloped,  and  comparatively  useless.  The 
rolling  child  is  now  a  creeping,  playful,  laughing,  happy, 
though  speechless  child.  He  has  for  years  followed 
the  instinctive,  indestructible,  immortal  impulse  which 
prompts  him  to  do  something,  he  has  never  done  before ; 
and  every  achievement  as  recognized  by  himself,  serves 
to  stimulate  him  to  renewed  exertion  in  the  work 
of  self-culture.  The  law  of  progress  is  written  in  the 
constitution,  and  impels  him  forward,  though  he  knows 
not  what  it  is. 

In  the  department  of  physical  education,  the  highest 
wisdom,  points  to  the  study  of  this  natural  language, 
and  to  the  supply  of  its  demands.  No  one  class  of 
exercises  may  be  adapted  to  all  alike.  Mere  routine, 
becomes  distasteful,  as  intelligence  advances,  for  with 
the  growth  of  intellect,  the  creative  faculty  appears. 
Children  want  to  do  something,  not  by  rule,  or  under 
discipline,  but  of  themselves,  and  though  it  be  a  very 
small  thing  when  done,  the  voluntary  doing,  proves  the 
expression  of  a  real  thought. 

There  is  a  boy  in  the  Institution,  fourteen  years  old, 
who  has  recently  learned  of  himself,  to  take  up  a  ball, 
and  throw  it  down  again*  He  cannot  roll  it,  much  less 
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throw  it  above  him,  but  when  he  drops  it  at  his  feet,  he 
exhibits  great  pleasure,  and  wrings  his  hands  with  de- 
Hght.  This  simple  act,  is  the  out-speaking  of  his  voice¬ 
less  natime,  which  prompts  him  to  do  for  himself. 

The  exercise  of  vohtion,  is  an  important  stage  in  the 
development  of  mind.  There  are  children  who  do  not 
possess  this  power.  A  boy,  for  example  who  is  hungry 
or  cold,  whose  instincts  prompt  him  to  seek  food  or  fire, 
will  do  neither  volmitarily,  for  want  of  the  power  to  de¬ 
termine  to  do  it;  but  will  suffer  for  hours  together,  the 
conflict  betw^een  his  natural  cravings,  and  his  want  of  will 
to  indulge  them ;  but  when  once  moved  from  his  seat  by 
the  touch  of  another,  will  seek,  find,  and  appropriate 
w^hat  he  needs.  He  will  not  play  in  the  gymnasium, 
even  w’hen  his  muscles  quiver  with  the  native  impidse 
to  engage  in  sport, /br  leant  of  power  to  but  wiien 
once  moved,  and  directed,  is  cheerful  and  happy.  The 
w^ant  of  vohtion  is  the  ever  present  barrier  to  his  im- 
provement.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  there  shoidd 
be  an  accordance  between  the  mental  and  physical 
tastes  and  powders,  even  in  the  matter  of  successful  bodily 
training :  hence  wiiatever  will  imite  the  will,  and  gratify 
the  taste,  will  promote  the  end  desired. 

An  open  room,  yard  or  field,  without  the  fixtures  of 
a  systematised  idea  of  exercise,  should  be  presented  to 
the  pupil.  He  wunts  to  be  free  from  restraint,  and  not 
taught  to  look  upon  ladders,  poles,  rings,  and  ropes  as 
essential  to  induce  him  to  do,  w^hat  should  be  spontane¬ 
ous  with  himself  If  he  has  no  spontaneity,  as  in  the 
case  first  cited,  then  he  needs  a  prompter, — but  if  he 
has  a  choice,  and  a  will  to  exercise  it,  it  is  better  for 
these  to  be  brought  into  harmonious  action,  and  they 
will  become  wiser  and  stronger,  by  their  owm  utterances 
and  efforts,  Labor  furnishes  a  means  for  healthful  ex- 
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ercise,  wMch.  is  beyond  all  price,  to  such  as  are  able  to 
endure  it,  and  this  will  be  considered  in  its  proper 
place. 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  our  school 
exercises,  but  a  reference  to  a  few  classes  may  be  in¬ 
teresting*. 

Take  a  group  of  children,  composed  of  those  who  do 
not  articulate  distinctly,  or  who  can  say  but  few  words, 
and  of  entire  mutes; — not  deaf  mutes,  but  hearing,  yet 
speechless. 

C.  (a  boy  of  10  years,  who  has  never  talked,)  said  in 
the  class  to-day,  ‘‘ What’s  there  1”  “I  want,”  “What 
isitl” 

Another,  (born  a  mute,  and  about  the  same  age,)  W, 
said,  “Run,”  “Play;”  and  a  little  girl,  S,  said  a  word 
or  two  more  this  week. 

A  ivord  or  tivo  per  week^  is  good  progress  for  those 
who  have  been  always  silent. 

L,  (a  mute,)  would  not  make  a  bow  in  order-class 
and  said,  “  I  won’t.”  Afterwards  said,  “  Cow,”  for  a 
piece  of  apple. 

M,  is  remarkably  responsive  to  phonetics. 

L’s,  articulation  is  good  when  he  chooses,  (a  case  of 
defective  will.) 

I,  has  developed  a  faculty  for  singing 

C,  tries  to  talk;  with  a  little  necklace  chain  between 
her  lips,  she  pronounces  the  &,  in  baby,  more  readily 
than  before. 

S,  talks  more  freely.  Volition  improved — told  a 
story  about  “  funeral  carriage,”  to  other  children. 

G,  said,  “Boy,”  “Cow,”  “Water.” 

W,  tries  to  talk;  has  one  phrase  that  is  not  yet 
imderstood,  but  repeats  it  daily,  with  exactly  the  same 
^.rticulation  and  sound. 
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J,  is  very  intimate  mth  L,  \yho  makes  him  com¬ 
municative  ;  he  said  to  teacher,  “  I’m  smart  now,  so  I 
am.” 

W,  is  disposed  to  imitate  sounds,  and  succeeds  in 
some  instances. 

Y,  shows  more  disposition  to  talk,  his  will  assists 
him  much. 

B,  responds  in  phonetics,  improves  in  speech  decidedly. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  results  put  upon  record,  of  the 
advancement  of  a  class  of  children,  generally  con¬ 
sidered  hopeless.  The  progress  is  slow  and  long-waited- 
for,  hut  the  little  e’^idences  sIio^^tl  in  the  foregoing  notes, 
prove  that  the  power,  though  hidden,  exists ;  and  an 
effort  to  talk,  being  followed  by  intelhgent  expression, 
however  slight,  is  encouragement  to  believe  that  con¬ 
tinued  and  persevering  labor,  will  produce  more  and 
more  good. 

Take  a  group  of  children  again,  who  do  not  know 
the  names  of  familiar  objects,  and  who  can  not  appre¬ 
ciate  their  differences  in  quality,  such  as  form,  color, 
size,  &c. 

M,  improves  in  form  and  color,  distinguishes  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  square,  circle  and  triangle.  Knows  the 
colors  of  the  cards — in  object  class,  he  does  well. 

ISI,  (an  unhappy,  fretful  little  girl,)  has  lost  her 
scowl  and  sourness ;  is  interested  in  form-boards,  and 
tries  to  place  blocks  in  order.’ 

E,  adjusted  form-boards  after  several  days  trial ; 
enjoys  pictures  in  color. 

A,  uses  picture  book,  looks  over  it  ’srith  enjoyment, 
and  is  becoming  less  cross,  and  more  manageable. 

J,  hkes  objects,  and  strings  beads. 

The  lessons  in  form,  color  and  size  are  illustrated 
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in  several  ways.  Cards,  cut  in  different  shapes,  and 
painted  with  various  colors,  are  presented,  till  the  form 
and  name  of  each,  are  learned.  Tables,  chairs,  picture 
frames,  windows,  doors,  are  also  presented  for  observa¬ 
tion  and  study,  as  to  their  comparative  size,  shape, 
weight,  uses,  &:c.,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  field  is 
opened  by  these  familiar  objects,  Tor  the  exercise  of 
thought  and  judgment.  Animals,  and  implements  used 
in  labor,  with  their  names,  history  and  uses,  are  shown 
in  the  form  of  familiar  toys,  and  much  information 
imparted  that  is  agreeable  and  useful  to  the  children, 
as  they  grow  up  to  a  point,  where  they  may  appreciate 
the  lessons  which  connect  them  with  every  day  life, 
and  bring  them  into  intelligent  contact  with  things 
around  them. 

Two  classes  in  singing,  add  much  to  the  variety  and 
interest  of  the  daily  school  exercises ;  and  the  influence 
of  the  piano,  and  melodeon,  as  instruments  for  allaying 
the  excitement  of  some,  and  arousing  the  dullness  of 
others,  is  very  apparent.  Their  importance  as  means 
for  the  development  and  recovery  of  the  feeble-minded, 
is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  wounderful  beneficence,  that 
is  exhibited  in  the  bestowment  of  this  perception  of  the 
harmony  of  sound,  upon  those  who  have  so  Httle  that 
is  attractive  in  themselves,  and  who  are  capable  of 
realizing  so  little  in  others,  that  is  adapted  to  their 
necessities.  In  cultivating  it,  we  do  but  improve  the 
deep  interior  sense  of  beauty  and  wisdom,  and  enable 
these  defective  minds  to  look  through  this  talent,  to 
the  analogies,  and  harmonies  of  Nature,  as  she  displays 
herself  in  the  outward  world.  The  smiles  and  beauties, 
the  songs  and  blessings,  which  are  around  us  every  day, 
are  all  in  harmony  with  the  movings  and  thirstings  of 
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this  innate  principle.  The  colors  which  God  has  set 
in  the  clouds,  the  perfiunes  with  which  He  has  em¬ 
balmed  the  air,  are  the  beautiful  revelations  of  His 
benevolence,  which  come  to  welcome  the  httle  breath¬ 
ings  of  the  soul’s  harmony,  and  draw  it  out  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  good,  and  in  praise  of  its  Giver. 

The  earliest  awakenings  of  some  dormant  natures,  to 
an  apprehension  of  their  own  individuahty,  and  their 
apparent  sense  of  responsibility,  come  through  the 
melody  of  music,  as  it  is  responded  to,  by  the  hidden 
spirit  which  yields  itself  to  be  led  away  from  paths  of 
solitude,  into  the  beauties  and  activities,  of  a  new  and 
purer  life.  Such  is  the  result  of  a  proper  education  of 
this  talent  for  music,  which  harmonizes  with  all  nature, 
whose  every  pulsation  is  rhythmical.  The  sickly  senti¬ 
mentalisms  of  some  popular  songs,  are  carefully  avoided ; 
for  there  is  no  harmonv  in  nature,  with  that  which  is 
unnatural.  There  is  no  accordance  in  her  teachings, 
with  any  thing  that  does  not  contain  a  high  moral 
sentiment;  no  principle  inculcated  by  her,  that  does 
not  point  to  goodness,  and  to  God ;  for  music  when  it 
puts  on  the  livery  of  fashion,  and  speaks  with  false 
tongues,  comes  far  short  of  its  design,  and  is  shorn 
of  its  power  for  good. 

Lessons  in  penmanship  afford  much  satisfaction  to 
our  children;  some  of  them  write  well,  and  are  able 
to  correspond  with  their  parents  and  friends.  The  be¬ 
ginnings  in  this  department  are  small,  and  the  progress 
slow,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  notes. 

C,  makes  straight  marks,  and  is  now  able  to  do  so 
with  her  right  hand. 

S,  made  a  straight  line,  and  was  much  pleased, 

C,  makes  hooks  in  copy  book. 
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Arithmetic,  Heading,  Spelling,  Geography,  History, 
&c.,  are  taught  to  such  as  are  capable,  who  exhibit 
pleasure  and  a  good  degree  of  proficency  in  their  pursuit. 

The  lessons  in  arithmetic,  embrace  a  series  of  ex¬ 
amples,  from  the  most  elementary  instruction  in  numer¬ 
ation,  through  the  several  primary  branches  of  this 
department,  to  the  reduction  of  fractions,  &c.,  and 
many  of  the  children  exhibit  an  unusual  proficiency, 
in  the  pursuit  of  arithmetical  knowledge. 

The  history  lessons  embrace  the  current  interesting 
events  of  the  day.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  a  com¬ 
panion  with  Dr.  Kane,  during  his  Arctic  explorations, 
visiting  us  recently,  examined  a  number  of  children  on 
the  history  of  the  expedition,  and  expressed  surprise 
and  pleasure,  at  their  familiarity  with  several  startling 
incidents  of  the  journey,  while  they  evinced  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  the  char¬ 
acter  and  habits  of  the  people,  as  well  as  with  the 
names  and  characteristics  of  the  animals  of  those 
regions. 

There  is  no  more  pleasing  sight  in  connection  with 
our  work,  than  a  group  of  boys  and  girls,  who  have 
filled  up  the  hours  of  the  day  in  useful  and  pleasurable 
employment,  collecting  together  in  the  evening,  with 
their  books,  games  and  papers,  and  seating  them¬ 
selves  for  a  good  entertainment.  They  have  their 
natural  affinities,  and  form  their  little  social  attach¬ 
ments,  discoursing  liberally  on  all  subjects  which  in¬ 
terest  them,  from  balls,  and  sleds,  up  to  farming,  and 
politics. 

During  the  past  year,  four  children  have  left  the 
Institution,  tq  whom  I  now  refer. 

S,  a  little  girl,  who  two  years  since  came  to  us,  nearly 
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speechless,  without  the  power  to  concentrate  her 
niincl  upon  any  definite  pursuit,  for  more  than  a  few 
moments  at  a  time ;  vrayward,  restless,  and  seeming  to 
have  no  pui'pose,  or  enjoyment,  is  now  at  home,  talking, 
singing,  reading,  suiting,  and  engaging  with  other  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  ordinary  lessons  of  a  private  school.  She 
has  recentlv  vTitten  me  a  letter  with  her  ovii  hand, 
expressive  of  kind  remembrances  of  her  sojourn  here. 

R,  another  little  girl  who  was  a  mute,  is  now  attend¬ 
ing  school  at  her  home,  with  other  cliildren  of  normal 
condition,  reads  well,  and  is  transformed  in  disposition 
and  temper,  so  that  she  is  reported  by  her  parents,  as 
lovelv  and  attractive. 

G,  a  boy  of  naturally  pliable  disposition,  but  very 
deficient  in  intellectual  vigor,  after  a  few  years  of  train¬ 
ing  here,  has  entered  a  well  known  Academy  of  this 
State,  and  takes  his  rank  with  other  boys,  in  the  ordin- 
arv  race  for  academical  honors.  He  never  could  have 
attained  his  present  position,  by  the  common  methods 
of  school  instruction,  but  will  now  prove  himself  equal 
to  the  demands  of  life. 

J,  a  lad  of  feeble  intellect,  and  eccentric  habits,  who  ' 
w’as  beinor  led  towards  eaiiv  destruction  bvthe  influences 

O  *  • 

wliich  surrounded  him,  was  placed  here  by  his  intelli¬ 
gent  guardian,  to  be  protected  from  Hce,  and  cidtivated 
in  mind.  He  began  at  once  to  develop  traits  and  talents, 
that  had  not  before  appeared,  reads,  writes,  ciphers,  &c., 
and  is  now  making  himself  useful  on  a  farm,  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  county,  and  will  doubtless  be  able  in  time,  to 
support  himself  I  might  mention  other  cases  of  in¬ 
terest,  now  in  the  house,  that  are  growing  up  to  qualifv 
themselves  for  other  pursuits,  but  which  will  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  consider  the  department  of 
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LABOR. 

The  initiative  steps  in  this  division  of  our  system 
have  scarcely  been  taken,  but  still  enough  has  been 
accomplished,  to  justify  the  anticipation  of  success. 

A  boy  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  with  the  best  ad¬ 
vantages,  must  appropriate  several  years  of  his  minority 
to  the  service  of  a  master,  in  the  pursuit  of  mechanical 
employment,  or  farm  labor. 

A  girl  of  bright  intellect,  and  sound  body,  must 
devote  a  large  share  of  her  time,  to  the  acquisition  of 
sufficient  knowledge,  to  make  her  a  good  housewife,  or 
even  to  be  proficient  in  some  of  the  simple  details  of 
housewifery;  and  five  years  have  not  yet  passed  away 
since  the  industrial  idea  was  first  promulgated  as  a  part 
of  our  basis  of  operations.  Since  then,  the  changes 
and  labors  connected  with  our  transition  from  a  mere 
experimental  experience,  to  a  permanent  Institution, 
our  change  of  locality,  continued  building,  and  present 
unfinished  condition,  have  materially  interfered  with 
the  working  of  a  systematic  labor  system.  We  have 
nevertheless  done  something,  with  the  little  material 
’  on  hand. 

The  larger  children  are  engaged  in  household  seiAuce, 
making  beds,  sewing,  knitting,  sweeping,  &c.  The 
dining-rooms  used  by  them,  and  the  family,  are  kept  in 
order;  the  dishes,  tables,  closets,  &c.,  all  being  under 
their  care,  and  though  a  little  more  time  may  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  than  would 
be  required  by  a  more  active,  and  intelligent  class,  I 
believe  the  work  is  as  well  done,  as  would  be  expected, 
even  from  other  children  of  their  age.  The  school 
rooms,  and  chapel,  are  under  their  care,  and  many  little 
services  in  the  household,  are  performed,  which  are  the 
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beginning  of  an  experience,  that  ^^'ill  develop  their 
ability  to  support  themselves  in  many  instances,  and  in 
others  at  least  to  give  them  something  to  do. 

G, — is  the  Butler  of  the  house,  (not  a  butler  in  the 
.  etymologic  sense  of  the  teim,  yvhich  implies  the  taking 
care  of  bottles,  and  their  contents,  or  in  other  words, 
the  yydnes  and  liquors,)  but  in  the  more  moderate  and 
sensible  sense  of  such  a  functionaiT.  He  assists  in  the 
housekeeping  department,  and  occupies  a  place  that 
would  be  entrusted  to  a  hired  person,  in  his  absence  ; 
and  is  thus  made  to  feel  that  he  is  doino^  somethinor 
for  liimself  and  others.  All  are  anxious  to  please,  and 
the  knowledge  that  their  services  are  appreciated,  is  an 
encouragement  to  perseverance. 

A, — a  speechless  boy,  intractable,  and  Awld,  yHthout 
the  knowledge  of  the  simplest  school  lessons,  foim  years 
since,  is  now  employed  on  wages  as  baker.  The  whole 
process  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  all  the  bread 
consumed  by  the  household,  is  under  his  control,  and 
management,  and  it  is  due  to  him,  that  I  should  bear 
this  testimony  to  his  fidelity,  punctuality,  and  entire 
success  in  his  vocation.  His  proficiency  in  arithmetic 
and  yyTitmg,  also,  and  his  abihty  to  assist  in  various 
departments  of  domestic  employment,  render  him  not 
only  a  useful,  but  an  important  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold. 

In  the  matter  of  farm  service,  I  may,  uith  equal  con¬ 
fidence  report  on  the  success  of  the  beginnings.  The 
absolute  and  pecuniary  value  of  labor,  are  not  equal,  for 
though  money  and  work  are  interchanged  as  eqiuvalents, 
they  are  not  alike  valuable.  Bodily  labor  is  a  means  of 
improHiig  the  physical  health,  of  iiiHgorating  the  mind, 
and  of  strengthening  the  whole  man ;  and  money  comes 
far  short  of  this  end;  hence  in  attempting  to  estimate 
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the  real  worth  of  agricultural  employments  for  our 
children,  we  must  regard  the  subject  with  reference  to 
its  physical  and  moral  influences,  and  not  be  limited  to 
the  narrow  measure  of  pecuniary  reward.  And  yet  the 
question  of  money-profit^  is  the  one  which  underlies  the 
whole  subject  of  labor,  and  it  must  be  considered  in 
this  connection  also. 

We  have  a  case  of  low  idiocy,  a  full  grown  boy,  who 
has  lived  seventeen  years,  without  contributing  any 
thing  to  the  general  productiveness  of  society.  He 
never  knew  i^hat  it  was  to  render  an  equivalent  for 
any  thing,  never  thought  that  he  was  not  entitled  by 
right,  to  all  that  he  received,  and  certainly  never  troubled 
himself  on  the  subject  of  living  or  labor.  Unable  to 
talk,  a  machine  merely— out  of  gear  at  that,— and  seem¬ 
ingly  without  a  single  purpose,  but  to  eat  and  sleep,  he 
was  received  into  the  Institution  His  case  appeared 
hopeless.  He  was  tried  in  school,  but  seemed  incapable 
of  responding  intelligently,  to  a'  single  effort  for  his 
mental  improvement.  He  was  sent  to  the  farm,  and  was 
received  there  with  shyness  and  doubt;  but  he  de¬ 
lighted  to  wander  slowly  and  listlessly  about  the  fields, 
and  breathe  the  pure  air— eat  abundantly,  and  lie  down 
to  sleep— which  seemed  to  be  the  full  measure  of  his 
capacity.  By  dint  of  perseverance  however,  he  has  be¬ 
come  useful.  He  was  made  responsible  for  doing  some¬ 
thing^  and  trusted  to  do  it.  It  was  the  simple  service  of 
watering  cows,  and  keeping  them  within  prescribed 
limits.  He  required  teaching,  and  oversight  for  some 
time,  but  did  really  attain  the  point  when  he  could  be 
relied  upon,  and  from  being  a  herdsman,  as  his  first  ac¬ 
quired  lesson,  he  has  grown  up  to  other  duties,  which 
he  performs  faithfully.  He  saws  and  chops  wood,  gets 
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vegetables  from  the  garden  or  cellar,  knows  them  by 
name,  and  dehghts  in  rendering  efficient  service.  His 
sphere  is  a  small  one,  but  he  fills  it  vdih  punctuality. 
He  teaches  us  the  lesson  also,  that  even  the  most  de¬ 
graded  and  unpromising  beings,  may  add  their  httle 
quota  to  the  common  stock  of  usefulness,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  society,  so  to  instruct  and  guide  them  as 
to  bring  about  such  a  result.  What  sum  of  money 
could  piu'chase  for  that  poor  boy,  the  pleasure  which  he 
feels  in  performing  his  simple  duties '?  What  luxury 
could  supply  the  place  of  the  satisfaction  he  enjoys,  in 
knowing  that  he  is  doing  something  for  the  good  of 
others'?  for  he  sees  others  partake  of  the  benefits,  which 
he  confers,  by  his  industry  and  care. 

Little  children  too,  from  seven  to  twelve  years  old, 
may  add  their  portion  to  that  of  others,  in  emplopnents, 
even  more  simple.  They  may  gather  stones,  and  throw 
them  in  piles,  and  put  them  in  carts  to  be  hauled  away, 
even  if  they  can  do  no  more;  and  a  few  of  our  lowest 
cases  have  gathered  tons  of  surface-stone,  in  this  way, 
by  which  fields  have  been  greatly  improved.  Their 
labor  was  worth  something  in  money,  but  the  greatest 
good  to  them,  was  in  the  healthful  exercise,  for  their 
bodies ;  the  fact  of  their  being  useful,  as  a  stimulus  to 
their  moral  development,  and  the  reahzation  of  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  T\dth  those  who  care  for  them,  in  the  fields 
and  their  products,  cidtivating  the  idea  of  mutuahty,  as 
the  basis  of  happy  and  profitable  association. 

Among  the  better  class  of  our  boys,  may  be  foimd 
some  who  planted  and  gathered  our  potato  crop,  with 
but  httle  assistance,  and  who  contributed  materiaUy  to 
the  harvesting  of  the  hay  and  grain.  One  of  them  in 
particular,  is  deserving  of  favorable  mention,  as  being 
regularly  employed  in  the  various  duties  of  a  farm  boy, 
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with  efficiency  and  satisfaction.  All  these  duties  have 
been  performed,  with  a  part  of  each  day  being  given  to 
school,  and  cheerful  recreation  and  amusement. 

So  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity,  the  experiment 
of  out  door  labor  has  been  tried  with  a  good  degree  of 
success.  With  more  experience,  and  a  better  condition 
of  our  land,  it  will  prove  pecuniarily  profitable.  I  am 
free  to  hazard  this  sentiment  upon  the  general  principle 
that  Agriculture  is  a  natural  and  necessary  employment, 
and  that  it  must  be  remunerative,  when  properly  con¬ 
ducted. 

The  building,  when  completed,  will  afford  facilities 
for  introducing  various  mechanical  pursuits,  in  which 
we  think  the  children  may  engage  with  profit.  Some, 
already  manifest  a  taste  for  certain  trades,  and  if  such 
gifts  are  bestowed,  it  is  our  duty  to  educate  them;  for 
the  great  practical  question  is'?  What  will  become  of 
those  who  are  dependent,  in  after  life'?  They  must  be 
taught  to  do  something,  as  far  as  they  have  ability ; 
and  if  they  are  permanently  helpless,  and  hopeless,  then 
it  is  the  duty  of  society,  to  provide  an  Asylum  for  their 
maintenance. 

In  "presenting  this  encouraging  statement  of  our  con¬ 
dition,  and  prospects,  I  would  not  conceal  the  fact, 
that  there  are  peculiar  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  work,  to  which  all  must  be  strangers,  except  those 
who  are  brought  into  actual  daily  contact  with  it. 

The  fact  that  imbecile  children,  may  be  educated  to 
enjoy  happiness,  and  become  useful,  has,  as  you  know, 
but  recently  been  announced.  It  has  gone  forth  in  the 
land,  and  as  the  parents  of  such  children  have  caught 
the  sound,  many  have  imagined  that  their  off-spring, 
may  certainly  be  restored  by  the  same  treatment,  that 
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has  restored  others,  and  as  they  may  hope  for,  and  an¬ 
ticipate  such  a  result,  without  considering  the  essential 
differences  in  constitution,  temperament,  and  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  our  duty  to  warn  them,  that  their  highest 
expectations  may  not  always  be  reahzed.  We  make  no 
promises,  as  to  the  results  of  training.  You  have 
always  approved  and  sustained  this  judgment;  and 
while  we  may  confidently  repeat  the  fact,  that  this  is  a 
brighter  day,  than  ever  shone  upon  the  imbecile  before, 
we  would  not  mislead  any,  who  may  inchne  to  entrust 
the  feeble-minded  to  our  care,  bv  assurances  which  they 
mav  never  reahze. 

ft' 

It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  means  employed,  prove 
successful  in  many  instances,  and  that  in  most,  great 
good  is  accomphshed ;  and  yet,  it  is  true,  that  a  child 
who  may  seem  to  a  parent^  to  he  very  hopeful^  niay,  to  a 
more  experienced  eye,  promise  but  little. 

Take  the  folloT\ing  example.  A  lady  consulted  me 
on  account  of  the  tardy  development  of  her  son  —  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  who  had  only  learned  to  read  a  little, 
after  all  the  effort  which  vears,  and  monev  had  furnished 

ft  '  ft 

him.  Pubhc  and  private  schools  had  been  tried,  and 
abandoned,  and  the  boy  was  left  to  roam  at  large, 
worthless  and  dependent.  It  was  still  a  hard  thing  for 
that  mdowed  mother,  to  consent  to  the  fact,  that  her 
only  child  was  an  imbecile,  and  yet  harder  for  her,  to  place 
him  in  the  Institution  wdrere  he  would  associate  with 
imbeciles;  though  she  saw  many  of  them  were  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  him.  The  practical  question,  “  What  will  you 
teach  himr’  was  fairly  presented;  and  the  answer 
assured  her,  that  his  education  should  be  commensurate 
vith  his  capacity,  as  it  might  be  developed  from  time 
to  time.  But  still  the  mother  would  not  leave  liim, 
without  receding  a  promise,  that  he  shoidd  be  prepared 
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for  the  classics,  and  a  learned  profession.  The  good 
woman’s  affection,  had  led  her  judgment  captive,  and 
her  hopes  for  the  future,  had  completely  blinded  her 
view  of  the  present.  It  would  have  been  unjust  to  her, 
false  to  ourselves,  and  a  violation  of  truth,  to  have  done 
other  than  assure  her,  that  her  son  was  a  poor  dependent 
hoy,  and  that  her  expectations  could  never  be  realized. 

Each  case  of  mental  imbecility  is  a  problem.  It 
must  be  worked  out  alone,  and  we  cannot  foresee  in 
what  way  the  solution  may  occur.  Parents,  with  faith¬ 
ful  nursing;  physicians,  with  skilful  prescribing;  have 
for  a  dozen  years,  perhaps,  or  more,  been  using  every 
effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  an  imbecile  child, 
without  the  reward  of  accomplishing  it.  The  patient  is 
sent  to  an  Institution,  where  the  habits  of  its  whole  life, 
time  are  to  be  broken  up,  a  new  life  infused,  and 
another  appearance  and  character,  imparted.  All  this 
is  expected,  and  some  parents  even  anticipate  such  a  re¬ 
construction,  (for  it  amounts  to  that,)  in  a  few  months. 

I  have  said  that  each  case  is  a  problem.  No  mere 
arrangement  of  grades  or  qualities  of  mind,  into 
classes,  will  avail  much,  without  the  individuality  of 
each  child  is  respected,  and  considered.  There  is  a 
struggling  of  some  vital  principle  within,  after  a  corres¬ 
ponding  principle  without.  The  hidden,  unknown  sense, 
whatever  it  may  be,  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  light 
which  glows  in  the  word  of  affection,  in  the  look  of 
sympathy,  or  in  the  touch  of  kindly  care,  and  presses 
forward  to  realize  the  harmony  between  the  interior 
and  blinded,  with  the  outward,  and  active  sensibihty. 
To  apprehend  the  puculiar  expression  of  this  inward 
yearning,  is  to  find  the  key  for  solving  the  problem, 
and  the  key  being  found,  the  power  may  be  liberated, 
which 
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“  Purges  off  the  dross,  and  mold 
And  leaves  us  rich  with  gems  and  gold.” 

These  unreasonable  expectations  to  which  reference 
is  made,  however  founded  in  parental  love  and  anxiety, 
constitute  07ie  form  of  embarrasment,  with  which  our 
cause  has  to  contend.  Time,  toleration,  charity,  sym¬ 
pathy,  are  due  from  those  who  commit  children  to  our 
care. 

Another  embarrasment  is  found  in  the  common  in¬ 
firmities  of  our  common  nature.  If  it  is  difficult  to 
purchase  for  any  consideration,  all  the  cardinal  virtues, 
which  are  regarded  as  essential  in  a  cook,  or  chamber¬ 
maid  for  a  private  family,  where  the  sphere  of  action  is 
small,  and  the  domestic  influences  congenial,  how  much 
more  difficult  must  it  be,  to  command  a  large  force  of 
hired  help,  to  perform  the  details  of  service,  connected 
with  the  immediate  care  of  such  a  family  as  this,  and 
not  witness  some  exhibitions  of  human  frailty '?  And 
yet,  how  much  more  important,  that  the  imperfections 
of  our  nature,  should  be  overcome  by  a  Power  that  is 
not  our  own,  when  those  who  are  committed  to  us,  must 
of  necessity  depend  upon  the  elevating,  and  ennobling 
influences  of  the  Christian  character  and  hfe,  to  awaken 
and  develop  in  themselves,  the  Divine  element,  which 
allies  them  to  Eternity,  and  Heaven '? 

No  subject  in  connection  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  work,  which  you  have  entrusted  to  my  care,  calls 
for  more  earnest  thought,  than  this ;  and  it  affords  me 
pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fidehty  of  some,  who 
have  been  laboring  in  their  respective  departments  for 
several  years,  with  an  improving  sense  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  their  calling,  and  a  desire  to  meet  them  as 
Christian  women.  I  must  not  omit  a  reference  also  to  . 
others,  who  have  more  recently  engaged  in  the  service, 
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with  a  desire  to  measure  up  fully  to  its  requirements, 
while  I  have  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  borne  a 
share  of  disappointment  and  failure. 

Christian  women  are  no  where  more  needed,  than  in 
our  benevolent,  and  charitable  institutions.  Ignorance, 
unbelief,  a  mere  hireling  spirit,  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  demands  of  benevolence,  as  they  come  to  us  from 
the  sick,  the  poor,  the  blind,  the  mute,  the  deranged, 
the  idiot.  There  are  no  qualities  of  human  character, 
however  plodding  and  faithful  on  the  one  hand,  or  re¬ 
fined  and  cultivated  on  the  other,  which  have  the  power 
of  complete  adaptation  to  the  varieties  of  human  want, 
unless  they  are  fitted  for  it,  by  the  faith  and  zeal,  which 
are  a  part  of  Christianity.  But  the  conventionalisms 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  false  views  of  position, 
and  of  work,  confine  many  a  poor  burdened  spirit  to 
her  needle,  or  to  a  grinding  parsimony,  in  a  life  of  idle¬ 
ness,  when,  with  truer  views  of  dignity  and  Christian 
excellence,  she  might  find  scope  and  development  for 
her  graces,  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital,  in  schools  for  the 
benighted,  or  in  ministering  to  the  poor  and  afflicted. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

In  January  last,  I  laid  the  Report  for  1859,  before 
the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  with  the  proposition, 
that  they  should  grant  an  appropriation  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  fifteen  feeble-minded  children  from  that  State, 
in  this  Institution*  The  request  was  duly  considered 
and  agreed  to,  by  the  passage  of  an  Act  to  that  effect, 
almost  without  opposition.  The  Executive  signature 
was  cheerfully  granted,  and  New  Jersey  was  thus 
promptly,  and  generously  committed  to  the  cause  of 
the  imbecile. '  '  ’  .  *  ■ 

In  connection  with  this,  I  feel  bound  to  acknowledge 
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my  appreciation,  (in  which  I  am  sure  you  will  unite,) 
of  the  personal  kindness  and  consideration,  that  was 
extended  to  me,  as  your  representative  in  this  behalf, 
by  the  Governor,  and  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
during  their  consultations  upon  the  subject,  which  it 
was  my  privilege  to  present  to  them. 

It  matters  but  little — yea,  nothing — what  may  be 

political  complexion  of  legislative  bodies,  when  great 
questions  of  humanity  are  offered  to  their  notice,  and 
the  great  heart  of  humanity  is  appealed  to ;  the  respon¬ 
sive,  sympathetic  sentiment  is  almost  universal,  demon¬ 
strating  the  encouraging  truth,  that  amid  all  the  vascil- 
lations  and  uncertainty  of  politics,  there  is  still  an  under 
stratum  of  philanthropy,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of 
good,  in  human  nature,  and  that  its  impulses  may  be 
effective,  when  properly  addressed. 

The  first  case  sent  to  us  from  New  Jersey  was  E.,  a 
little  girl  of  seven  years,  known  in  her  neighborhood, 
as  a  desponding,  hopeless  idiot.  She  could  scarcely  walk, 
did  not  feed  herself,  had  no  appreciation  of  the  common 
decencies  of  life,  and  was  too  pitiable  an  object  to  allow 
of  much  prospect  for  improvement.  Nine  months  have 
passed,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  her  now,  neatly  clad, 
walking  alone,  feeding  herself  at  the  table  with  others, 
and  though  still  feeble,  and  speechless,  enjoying  herself 
in  the  httle  sphere  in  which  she  moves,  with  a  prospect 
of  continued  development. 

W.,  a  boy  of  ten  years,  a  perfect  annoyance  to  his 
family,  and  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  reckless, 
disobedient,  destructive,  and  often  straying  away  from 
home,  is  now  gentle,  obedient,  affectionate,  cleanly,  and 
disposed  to  work.  He  is  fond  of  his  new  home,  is 
developing  rapidly,  and  will  be  able  to  learn  a  trade 
and  do  something  towards  his  own  support. 
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H.,  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  of  marked  eccentricity  of 
character,  had  been  sent  to  various  schools,  but  without 
success.  He  was  profane,  passionate  and  wayward  in 
the  extreme ;  he  is  now  learning  to  read  and  write,  is 
obedient  and  tractable,  has  abandoned  his  profanity? 
and  is  a  hopeful  boy.  But  for  the  recent  act  of  the 
Legislature,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  imbecility.  By  its  benevolent  pro¬ 
visions,  however,  he  will  be  restored  to  society  and 
usefulness. 

M.,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  somewhat  crippled  in  gait, 
never  successful  in  ordinary  schools,  scrofulous  in  con¬ 
stitution,  and  of  exceedingly  slow  development,  is  now 
singing  beautifully,  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  sewing, 
and  able  to  do  house-work.  She  will  be  capable,  if  she 
lives,  and  continues  to  improve  another  year,  to  aid  in 
the  lower  departments  of  the  school  as  a  monitor,  or  to 
do  something  in  the  house  division,  that  will  be  useful 
and  remunerative. 

That  legislation  is  the  wisest  which  embraces  all  the 
needy  under  its  fostering  care.  True  philanthropy 
never  stops  short  of  the  remotest  boundary  of  human 
want ;  and  true  wisdom  always  aids  the  ends  and  elforts 
of  the  largest  benevolence.  The  result  of  the  cases 
referred  to  above,  should  encourage  the  wisdom  and 
charity  which  afforded  the  means  for  their  improvement. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  mercies  which  have  followed  us  during  the 
past  year.  Friends  have  been  raised  up  for  us  in  aU 
directions,  and  our  Institution  lives  in  the  hearts,  and 
is  remembered  at  the  altars  of  many  people  of  our 
land. 
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We  have  escaped  every  prevailing  epidemic,  and  not 
a  death  has  occurred  in  our  household.  The  health  of 

tins  date  is  good,  and  the  children  are 
happy,  and  improving. 

The  teachers  and  subordinate  officers  continue  zeal¬ 
ous  in  the  work,  and  I  must  make  mention  of  their 
growing  interest  in,  and  devotion  to  all  that  concerns 
the  welfare  and  prospects  of  the  Institution,  as  worthv 
of  commendation. 

During  most  of  my  superintendency  here.  Dr.  I.  N. 
Kerlin,  my  present  assistant,  has  been  associated  with 
me  in  the  responsible  service.  He  still  remains,  and  I 
cheerfully  testify  to  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship  and 
labors. 

I  must  acknowledge  also  my  appreciation  of  the 
sympathy,  and  assistance,  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  bestow  on  me  personally,  and  retium  you  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  my  earnest  desire  to  see  the  work  prosper.  Let 
our  labors  continue  to  be  united,  our  faith  unwavering 
in  the  benevolence  and  purity  of  the  cause,  our  con¬ 
fidence  steadfast  in  the  promised  blessing  of  our  Al¬ 
mighty  Father,  and  we  shall  yet  be  strengthened  in 
more  abundant  labors,  and  reap  a  more  abundant  re- 
w^ard.  ^ 

FespectfuUy  submitted, 

JOSEPH  PARRISH,  Sup't. 

Media,  January  1st,  1861. 
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It  is  due  to  the  friends  who  contributed  so  liberally  to  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  the  Offering-Day,  that  we  make  this  public  record  of  their  zeal 
j  and  labor, 

I 

On  the  13th  day  of  September,  i860,  such  a  scene  was  presented  within 
the  walls  of  the  Institution,  as  is  seldom  witnessed. 


In  the  early  morning,  our  friends  began  to  arrive  by  extra  rail-way  trains, 
and  private  carriages,  bringing  with  them,  stores  of  provisions,  and  articles  to 
be  sold. 

In  the  large  Gymnasium,  tables  were  spread,  that  were  laden  with  bountiful 
supplies  of  good  things,  to  which  full  justice  was  done,  by  more  than  five 
hundred  persons.  Tables  in  the  three  large  School-rooms,  were  also  abund¬ 
antly  furnished,  and  beautifully  decorated  with  a  variety  of  useful,  and  Fancy 
Articles,  most  of  which  were  made  by  the  contributors.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  course  of  the  day  and  evening,  at  least  a  thousand  persons  were  present, 
to  memorialize  the  occasion,  with  some  tangible  offering,  of  their  interest  in 
the  Institution. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  programme,  was  an  exhibition,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Directors,  and  as  many  friends  as  could  crowd  into  our  Chapel,  by  a 
few  classes  from  the  School  Department,  in  various  Recitations,  Songs,  and 
Calesthenic  exercises.  The  day  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  will  afford  a 
period  for  pleasing  retrospect,  in  times,  when  by  reasc^n  of  accumulating  care 
and  toil,  we  may  be  tempted  to  give  way  to  discouragement  in  the  work  that 
is  before  us. 

To  Mrs.  Caroline  Pennock  of  this  county,  we  are  indebted,  not  only  for 
suggesting  such  an  occasion,  but  for  the  untiring  labor  and  zeal,  of  herself  and 
family,  in  making  and  conducting  the  necessary  arrangements,  for  its  accom¬ 
plishment  and  completion. 


To  Mrs.  John  P,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Crozer  of  Upland,  and  others  of 
their  households  respectively,  acknowledgments  are  also  presented  for  the 
generous  share,  which  they  so  cordially  contributed  towards  the  enjoyment 
and  success  of  the  day. 
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To  the  inmates  of  our  own  household,  also,  who  are  always  ready  with 
helping  hands,  and  willing  hearts,  in  any  extra  labor,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Institution,  I  must  renew  my  expression  of  thanks,  for  the  valuable  services  so 
cheerfully  rendered. 


I  am  wanting  in  ability  to  express  to  our  neighbors  generally,  the  hearty 
appreciation  that  is  felt  for  their  free  will  offerings,  though  I  may  say,  on  behalf 
of  those  whom  I  represent  in  the  work,  that  we  are  assured  of  your  sympathy 
by  your  contributions,  and  have  gratefully  accepted  them,  as  an  earnest  of  your 
co-operation  in  the  future  growth  of  the  cause,  as  it  may  develope  in  your 
midst. 


To  contributors  from  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Harrisburg,  Reading,  West 
Chester,  and  other  places  in  our  State  :  and  to  those  who  sent  offerings  from 
Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  as  well 
as  to  all  others,  in  every  place,  not  herein  named,  I  cannot  say  more?  than  ! 
repeat  what  was  said  by  Him,  whom  to  follow,  is  life  and  peace — 

“  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 

,,  i 

MY  BRETHREN,  YE  HAVE  DONE  IT  UNTO  ME. 


The  amount  realized  by  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  of  articles  from  the  tables, 
including  some  gifts  of  money,  was  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-  ! 
seven  dollars,  and  THIRTY-SIX  CENTS.  i 


The  Money  has  been  Expended  thus  : 


Pair  of  Farm  Horses  and  Harness, . . .  oo 

Piano, . 300  00 

Flooring  and  Furnishing  Gymnasaum, .  359  66 

Enclosing  Cemetery  for  Institution, . ^ .  196  00 

Painting  Parlor  and  Dining  Rooms,  &c.,. .  140  00 

A  Dearborn, .  90  00 

A  Cart,.. .  41  00 

Printing  and  Advertising  for  Offering-Day, .  31  33 

Paid  to  Building  Fund, .  30  00 

Furnishing  Shoe  Shop,... . 38  97 

School  Room  Furniture, .  20  00 

School  Apparatus, .  18  00 

School  Books  and  Furniture .  35  84 

$1,663 

Balance,  in  sundries  for  children, .  i  34 

1,667  36 


I 


I 


0 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 


V 


Dr.  Ash,  Philadelphia,  a  Map  of  Delaware  County. 

Mr.  Bakewell,  Pittsburg,  one  dozen  and  a  half  Hymn  and  Tune  Books. 
Mrs.  John  P.  Orozer,  Upland,  Fifty  Dollars,  expended  in  Bowling  Alley, 
Pins,  and  Balls  for  Gymnasium. 

Two  interested  friends,  Germantown,  a  Magic  Lantern. 

A  Friend  at  Waterville,  one  piece  of  Satinett,  and  18  Ready-made  Garments. 
Mrs  Caroline  Pennock,  Edgemont,  Thirty-eight  ready-made  garments, 
fourteen  Comfortables,  eight  Oriental  Figures,  two  dozen  Dressed 
Dolls,  a  box  of  Bulbous  Roots,  Shells,  and  Coral. 

A  Friend  (by  Mrs.  Pennock,)  Eighteen  Garments. 

Eliza  P.  Gurnet,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  a  Family  Carriage. 

John  Mitchell,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  a  large  lot  of  Strawberry,  Rhubarb, 
and  Asparagus  Roots 

Wm.  B.  Cooper,  Camden,  N.  J.,  two  Barrels  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Henry  Hartshorne,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  an  Electrical  Machine. 

Sally  M.  Canby,  Wilmington,  Del.,  a  lot  of  Toys,  manufactured  by  herself. 
Caleb  Gaskill,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  a  lot  of  Lawton  Blackberry  Roots. 
Mrs.  Phtsick,  Philadelphia,  two  fine  Pound  Cakes,  for  Children’s  Party. 
Thomas  T.  Tasker,  Philadelphia,  two  Tons  Phosphatic  Fertilizer. 
McElroy,  one  copy  of  Philadelphia  Directory  for  1860. 

Robert  Patterson,  Philadelphia,  Fine  Dissected  Pictures. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  one  dozen  Chalk  Crayon  Pictures, 
two  Barrels  Apples. 

J.  A.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  Danville,  Ky.,  Primary  Lessons  for  Deaf-Mutes,  in 
two  parts,  by  himself. 

A  Friend, — “  The,Colonization  Herald.” 

Frederick  Gutekunst,  Philadelphia,  a  lot  of  Photographic  Pictures. 

T.  L.  Leavitt,  a  Chequer  Board.  ^ 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Crozer,  a  lot  of  Balls,  Drums,  Battle  Doors,  &c. 

D.  G.  Mason,  New  York,  a  dozen  Indestructible  Illustrated  Toy  Books. 
A.  S.  Robinson,  Philadelphia,  one  dozen  Plain  and  Colored  Engravings, 
framed. 

James  S.  Earle,  Philadelphia,  eight  Colored  Prints. 

James  W.  Queen,  Philadelphia,  two  dozen  Stereoscopic  Pictures. 

A  few  friends,  (per  John  Horton,)  a  large  Alarm  Bell. 


LIFE  MEMBEESHIP. 

Ant  person  contributing  thirty  dollars,  becomes  a  Life  Member  of  our 

Corporation,  and  is  entitled  to  receive  a  beautifully  engraved  certificate,  to 
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vote  for  Directors  at  the  annual  meetings  of  Corporators,  which  are  held  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  February  in  each  year,  and  to  receive  the  annual . 
reports,  and  other  published  documents. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  OR  DEVISE. 

OP  PERSOXAL  PROPERTY. 

I  do  give  and  bequeath  to  “The  Pexxstltaxia  Traixixg  School  for 
Feeble-Mixded  Childrex",”  the  sum  of - - —dollars. 


OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

I  do  give  and  devise  unto  “  The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for 
Feeble-Mix'Ded  Children’,”  their  successors  and  assigns  forever,  all  that 
certain,  (describe  the  estate,)  with  the  appurtenances. 


LIST  OF  EVEXIXG  EXTERTAIVMEXTS. 

The  elephant. — Two  large  boys  so  arrange  themselves,  as  to  appear  like 
an  Elephant,  when  covered  with  drapery  of  proper  color  and  style, — and  when 
“Tippo  Saib,”  is  introduced  by  his  keeper,  Herr  Von  Kersletz,  in  Eastern 
costume,  it  is  a  time  of  much  merriment. 

A  Series  of  Tableaex — Consisting  of  Pieces,  such  as  follows; — “The  Child 
of  the  Regiment,”  “Et  tu  Brute  I”  “  The  Gossips,”  “  The  Speaking  Picture,” 
“The  Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,”  “The  Seven  Stages  of  Life,”  “The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans,”  “  Old  Mortality,”  “Morning  and  Evening,”  “  Wm. 
Penn’s  Treaty  with  the  Indians,”  etc.,  etc.,  which  afforded  much  pleasure  both 
to  performers  and  spectators. 

CHARADES—such  as,  Ham-il-Ton.— Magic  Lantern,- — Tempest  in  a  Teapot, 
Dumb  Bell, — Grenadier,  &c. 

A  Series  of  Old  Folks  Concerts,  with  Antique  Costumes,  etc..  Magic 
Lantern  exhibitions,  and  a  Grand  Concert  on  the  arrival  of  news,  that  the 
Appropriation  for  completing  the  building,  had  passed  the  Legislature.  Fire 
Works  on  July  4th. 

During  the  Winter,  Chemical  Lectures,  with  attractive  experiments,  by 
Dr.  Kerlin. 


VISITING  DAY. 

The  crowded  state  of  the  family,  has  prevented  the  continuance  of  our 
Thursday  afternoon  exhibitions;  but  we  have  not  forgotten  the  kindness  of 
friends  who  have  visited  us  in  the  past,  and  whose  box  contributions  on  these 
occasions  are  now  gratefully  acknowledged.  The  aggregate  amount  of  these 
collections  is  Forty-six  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents,  which  sum  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  supplying  a  few  destitute  children  with  clothing,  and  of  aiding  in 
the  support  of  our  evening  entertainments. 


APPENDIX. 


The  following  statement  exhibits  the  present  number,  and  condition  of 
the  Children. 


Number  in  January,  1860,  ------  56 

Admitted  since,  55 

112 

Removed.  --------25 

Present  number,  -----  87 

Of  these  there  are—  1 

Males,  --------59 

Females,  -  28 

Total,  -  --  -  --  -87 


There  are  from^ — 
Pennsylvania, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  - 
Delaware,  - 
Maryland, 

Virginia,  - 
North  Carolina,  - 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia. 

Florida, 

Alabama, 

Louisiana, 

Mississippi, 

Indiana, 

Ohio, 

District  of  Columbia, 


Total, 


38 


87 


39 


Of  those  removed,  there  were— 

Improved,  .-.-...15 

Stationary,  4 

Restored,  and  now  attending  school,  or  employed  in  useful  service,  5 


Total  removed,  ------  25 


Of  those  admitted,  there  are — 

Epileptics,  --------6 

Scrofulous,  -  --  --  --  09 

Deformed,  .......  q 

Healthy,  -  n 

With  Chorea,  .......  2 


Total  admitted,  ------  55 

Of  those  admitted,  there  were  — 

Mutes,  -  --  --  --  -9 

Semi-Mutes,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  10 

With  defective  articulation,  -----  19 

With  correct  articulation,  -  -  -  -  -  18 


Total  admitted,  ------  56 


Whole  number  of — 

Epileptics,  -  -  -  ‘  -  -  *  -  -  11 

Scrofulous,  -  --  --  --  50 

Deformed,  --------4 

With  Chorea,  ------  -  3 

Healthy,  -  --  --  --  -  15 


Total,  -  --  --  --87 

Whole  numder  of — 

Mutes; . 21 

Semi-Mutes,  ------  -  20 

With  defective  articulation,  -  -  -  -  -  22 

With  correct  articulation,  -----  25 


Total, . 87 


Alexander  Fullerton,  Treasurer  in  acct.  ivitli  “  The  Pennsylvania  Training  School,’^  &c. 
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LIFE  SUBSCEIBERS  AND  DONORS 


OF  THE 


Abbott,  Geo . 

....  S  30 

00 

Bro^vn,  David  S . 

30 

00 

Adams,  E. . 

00 

Brooke,  Owen . 

30 

00 

Albree,  Geo . 

....  50 

00 

Brown,  Alexander  . 

50 

00 

Allen,  Rev.  Thomas  G . 

....  30 

00 

Brown,  Frederick . 

30 

00 

Allibone.  Thomas . 

30 

00 

Brown.  John . 

100 

00 

Allibone,  8.  Austin . 

10 

00 

Brown,  John  A . 

500 

00 

Anderson  &  Co.,  John . 

....  30 

00 

Brown,  Joseph  D . 

220 

00 

Andrews,  James . 

....  100 

00 

Brown,  Moses . 

30 

00 

Arnold,  Simon  W . 

.  30 

00 

Brown,  X.  B . 

130 

00 

Ashhurst,  John . 

.  80 

00 

Brown,  Hannah . 

30 

00 

Ashhurst,  Lewis  R . 

....  30 

0.0 

Browns  &  Bowen, . 

50 

00 

Ashhurst,  Richard . 

....  100 

00 

Brunot,  F.  R . 

50 

00 

Atkins,  Rev.  A.  B . 

30 

CO 

Bispham, .  . . 

30 

00 

Apple,  William . 

.  30 

00 

Buckley,  Ralph . 

30 

00 

Antrim,  Osborn . 

....  20  00 

Buckner,  McCammon  &  Co., 

10 

00 

Ashton,  G.  H . 

.  30 

00 

Bunting,  Josiah. . . 

15 

00 

Atwood,  James . 

....  20 

00 

Bunting,  Susan  11 . 

50 

00 

Burd,  Eliza  H . 

50 

00 

Bacon,  John . 

....  30 

00 

Burt,  Arthur  A . 

80 

00 

Bagley,  Wni . 

....  50 

00 

Babb,  J.  W . 

20 

00 

Baily,  Joel  J . 

....  30 

00 

Bancroft,  Samuel . 

200 

00 

Baily,  Joshua  L . 

....  50 

00 

Baird,  John . 

30 

00 

Baily  &  Co . 

....  50 

00 

Baker,  Michael  Y . 

30 

00 

Baker,  Abram . 

....  30 

00 

Barclay,  J.  C . 

10 

00 

Bakewell,  Thomas . 

.  100 

00 

Barton,  James . 

10 

00 

Baldwin,  M.  W . 

.  160 

00 

Bache,  M.  D.  Franklin . 

100 

00 

Bargh,  Wm . 

....  50 

00 

Besson,  Charles  A . 

10 

00 

Barclay,  James  J . 

.  30 

00 

Bettle,  Sen.,  Samuel . 

200 

00 

Barton,  Isaac . . . 

50  00 

Biddle,  Annie  E . 

20 

00 

Bastian,  Geo . 

5 

00 

Biddle,  Mrs.  Charles . 

10 

00 

Bayard,  James . 

.  30 

00 

Biddle,  A . 

50 

00 

Beer,  Robert . 

.  25 

00 

Blakley,  Abram . 

20 

00 

Beesiev,  Dr.  T.  E . 

.  30 

00 

Bohlen  &  Co . 

25 

00 

Benners,  H.  B . 

....  100 

00 

Borie,  Charles  and  Henry . 

100 

00 

Benners,  J.  M . 

....  100 

00 

Brinton,  George . 

200 

00 

Benny  &  Co.,  James . 

....  10 

00 

Broomall,  John  . 

50 

00 

Biddle,  Thomas . 

.  30 

00 

Buckwalter,  Henry . 

20 

00 

Biddle  &  Co.,  Thomas.... 

....  50 

00 

Bucknell,  William . 

100 

00 

Bidwell,  W.  C . 

00 

Biddle,  William . 

30 

00 

Bispham,  Mrs.  M.  C . 

....  30 

00 

Barnite,  T.  Ell  wood . 

20 

00 

Bohlen,  John . 

00 

Bishop,  Joel . 

10 

00 

Boiler,  Henry  J . 

....  30 

00 

Bishop,  Orpha . 

0 

00 

Bond,  D.  James . 

.  30 

00 

Bishop,  Emile . 

5 

00 

Brantley,  Rev,  Wm.  T.... 

.  30 

00 

Brinton,  Lewis . 

25 

00 

Brewer,  J . 

00 

Bower,  W.  A . 

1 

00 

Brewer,  C . 

00 

Cadwallader,  John . 

25 

00 

Brooke,  H.  Jones . 

00 

Cadwallader,  W . 

5 

00 

Brooke,  Lewis . 

Caldwell  &  Co.,  J.  E . 

10 

00 

41 


42 

Camden  and  Amboy  Bond.... 

315 

00 

Crosby,  John  L . . . 

30  00 

Cameron,  Mrs.  Margaret . 

30 

00 

Cuthbert,  Allen . 

25 

00 

Campbell,  James  R . 

30 

00 

Clark,  W.  M . 

1 

00 

Carter,  John . 

50 

00 

Pallet,  E.  J . 

5 

00 

Carver,  A.  B . 

30 

00 

Davis,  E.  M . 

50 

00 

Carver,  . 

30 

87 

Dawson,  Josiah . 

6000  00 

Cash, . 

10 

00 

Dawson,  M.  L . 

60 

00 

12 

00 

Dean,  .Tohn . 

50 

00 

“  . M.  C . 

5 

00 

Deacon,  John  C . 

30 

00 

6 

00 

De  Silver,  Robert . . . 

30  00 

ii 

10 

00 

Dickinson,  Mahlon  H . 

30 

00 

a 

15 

00 

Dil worth,  William  . 

50  00 

Chapman,  Joseph . 

6 

00 

Drayton,  Wm.  H . . . 

5 

00 

Childs,  Rev.  John  A . 

30 

00 

Dreer,  F.  J . 

50 

00 

Childs  &  Co.,  H . 

100 

00 

Dundas,  James . 

100  00 

Churchman,  Charles  W . 

30 

00 

Dutillh,  Charles . 

30  00 

Clark,  Julia  K . 

30 

00 

Darlington,  William . 

20 

00 

Clark,  Rev.  S.  A . 

30 

00 

Deshong,  John  A . 

10 

00 

Clark,  Rev.  H.  Steele . 

30 

00 

Drexel,  A.  J . 

30 

00 

Clark  &  Co.,  Edward . 

130 

00 

Dutton,  Jonathan . 

10 

00 

Clark,  James  G . 

30 

00 

Claxton,  Ashton . 

1 

00 

Earl,  E,  W . 

30 

00 

Coffin,  A.  G . 

30 

00 

Rarp,  Thomas . 

200  00 

Cogswell,  J.  S . 

5 

00 

Ebbs,  William . 

100 

00 

Colder,  Wm . 

30 

00 

Ellis,  Charles . 

40 

00 

Coleman,  Mrs.  James . 

10 

00 

Ellis,  Jacob  M . 

30 

00 

Collections,  . 

32 

32 

Ellison,  John  B . 

30 

00 

Collins,  Isaac, . . . 

30 

00 

Ellison,  Wm.  P . 

30 

00 

Collins,  H.  H . 

10 

00 

Elwyn,  Dr.  A.  L . 

30 

00 

Collins,  Frederick . 

34 

00 

Errickson,  Michael, . 

30 

00 

Coates,  Abraham . 

50 

00 

Evans,  John . 

5 

00 

Cleveland,  Charles  I) . 

30 

00 

Earle,  James  M . 

30 

00 

Colwell,  Stephen . 

120 

00 

Everhart,  Wm . 

5 

00 

Constable,  John . 

20 

00 

Emlen,  James . 

20 

00 

Cooper,  Hannah . 

30 

00 

Cope,  Alfred . 

1200 

00 

Fahnestock,  George  W . 

30 

00 

Cope,  Jasper . 

1000 

00 

Farnum,  John . 

30 

00 

Cope,  Caleb . 

30 

00 

Fassitt,  Alfred . 

30 

00 

Cope,  Thomas  P . 

100 

00 

Fell,  J.  G . 

30 

00 

Cope,  Herman . 

30 

00 

Female  Communicants,  per 

Cope,  Henry . 

700 

00 

Rev.  Dr.  Dorr, . 

100 

00 

Corcoran,  W.  W . 

30 

00 

Field,  Samuel. . 

30 

00 

Cornelius,  Robert . 

50 

00 

Filley,  Harvey . 

50 

00 

Cowell,  J.  V . 

5 

00 

Fisher,  Charles  H . 

80 

00 

Cox,  John . 

200 

00 

Fisher,  J.  Francis . . 

210 

00 

Cresson,  Elliot . 

30 

00 

Fleming  &  Bro., . 

30 

00 

Croskey,  Henry . 

10 

00 

Fling,  Wm.  B . 

30 

00 

Crozer,  John  P . 

5400 

00 

Fobes,  George  W . 

30 

00 

Curtis,  Benjamin  T . 

100 

00 

Frankford,  per  Rev.  D.  S. 

Curwen,  Dr.  John . 

30 

00 

Miller, . 

10 

00 

Cuthbert,  Rev.  James . 

30 

00 

Frazer,  W.  W . . . 

10 

00 

Cain,  Hacker  &  Cook . 

30 

15 

Friends  in  Beaver  County,... 

230 

00 

Chambers,  Andrew  R . 

30 

00 

Friend, . 

50 

00 

Chambers,  Mrs.  A.  R . 

30 

00 

Fullerton,  Alexander . 

230  00 

Cochran,  James . 

10 

00 

Fulton,  Margaret  M . 

30 

00 

Cochran,  Sarah  Jane . 

10 

00 

Fulton,  Jane  W . 

30 

00 

Colahan,  John  B . 

30 

00 

Furness,  Rev.  Wm.  H . 

30 

00 

Colkett,  Coffin . 

30 

00 

'Fairlamb  Frederick . 

20 

00 

Cooper,  Hetty  L . . 

50 

00 

Field,  James . 

30 

00 

Cooper,  Abby . 

50 

00 

Friends  to  the  afflicted, . 

6 

00 
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Fotteral,  Stephen  G .  $100 

Futhey,  John  S .  20 

Friend, .  10 

Garrett,  Edward .  100 

Garrett,  Isaac  P .  100 

Garrett,  Lewis .  30 

Garrett,  John .  30 

Gaul,  Frederick .  5 

Gaul,  William .  10 

Gaw,  Henry  L .  10 

Gerhard,  Benjamin .  100 

Gill,  Thomas  Pc .  5 

Gillingham,  M.  Y .  30 

Godey,  Lewis  A .  10 

Grelett,  Kachel .  30 

Greeves,  James  B .  60 

Grigg,  John .  150 

Gurney,  Eliza  P .  350 

Garrett,  Wk  E.  &  Sons, .  100 

Garrett,  Thomas .  30 

Garrett,  Ann .  30 

Garrett,  Abigail  S . . .  30 

Garrett,  Phoebe  K .  30 

Gibson,  John  Sons  &  Co .  50 

Gibbons,  Jane .  100 

Gibbons,  Hannah .  100 

Gumbes,  Bebecca .  30 

Green,  Jesse  C .  20 

Gray,  Bobert  E .  50 

Hacker,  Isaiah .  30 

Hacker,  Jeremiah .  30 

Hacker,  !Morris .  30 

Haddock,  Jr.,  Daniel .  30 

Hanna,  Joshua .  100 

Haines,  J.  C .  1 

Hailman,  James  W .  50 

Haldeman,  Isaac .  200 

Hallowell,  Joshua  L .  30 

Hamb right,  M.  W .  5 

Hand,  James  C .  180 

Hansell,  Wm.  S .  30 

Hare,  Bobert  E .  30 

Hare,  J.  J.  Clarke, .  30 

Harbaugh,  S .  5 

Harris,  Thomas  G .  1 

Harris,  Edward .  30 

Harrison,  Jr.,  Joseph .  1175 

Harper,  J .  10 

Harvey,  Isaac .  50 

Harvey,  Josiah  L .  10 

Haven,  W.  S .  30 

Hay,  William .  50 

Hazard,  Erskine .  lOO 

Hazard,  Fanny .  5 

Hazard,  Alexander  F .  30 

Hazeltine,  John .  30 

Heaton,  Augustus .  30 

Hildeburn,  W .  10 

Helmuth,  Mrs.  Catharine .  30 


Henry,  Charlton .  10  00 

Henderson,  Bobert .  5  00 

Hicks,  John  W .  30  00 

Howell,  Wilson .  15  00 

Hansell,  Mrs.  W.  S .  30  00 

Hickman,  John .  100  00 

Hildeburn,  Joseph  H .  50  00 

Holmes  &  Son,  N .  200  00 

Holmes,  John .  50  00 

Holmes,  Wm .  100  00 

Holmes,  Wm.  B .  5  00 

Hoopes,  Walter  Y .  30  00 

Horner,  Mrs.  Elizabeth .  50  00 

Horton,  John . . .  30  00 

Howard,  P.  B .  25  00 

Howe,  Thomas  AI .  50  00 

Hunt,  Dr.  Wm .  30  00 

Husband,  Thomas  J .  60  00 

Hussey,  C.  J .  25  00 

Huston,  Samuel .  33  00 

Hoopes  &  Townsend .  10  00 

Haddock,  John  G .  250  00 

Henzey,  W.  C .  20  00 

Henderson,  Edith .  10  00 

Hewes,  Samuel .  20  00 

Hinkson,  F.  J .  10  00 

Hinkson,  Joseph  H .  10  00 

Hinkson,  Lydia  Ann .  10  00 

Horn,  John .  30  00 

Howe,  Bev.  M.  A.  De  Wolfe,  30  00 

Howell,  William .  .  5  00 

Hudders,  John  B .  30  00 

Hulme,  Alice .  10  00 

Ingersoll,  Edward .  50  00 

Ingersoll,  Joseph  B .  20  00 

Irving,  James .  20  00 

Jackson,  George  W .  100  00 

Jackson,  William .  30  00 

Jameson,  James .  30  00 

Johnson,  Israel  H .  50  00 

Johnson,  Lawrence .  100  00 

Johnson,  J.  Warner .  30  00 

Johnson,  Bobert  S .  150  00 

Jones,  Jacob  P .  50  00 

Jones,  Samuel  W .  60  00 

Jones,  Bowland .  30  00 

Jones,  B.  M .  10  00 

Justice,  Esther  S .  30  00 

Justice,  Philip  S .  180  00 

Justice,  C.  M .  1  00 

Jeffries,  Chalkley .  100  00 

Jones,  James .  20  00 

Johnson,  Buth  P .  200  00 

Kane,  Hon.  J.  K .  30  00 

Kent,  James  &  Santee, .  10  00 

Kelley,  Dennis .  100  00 

Kelly,  Charles .  100  00 
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Kerlin,  M.  D.,  Isaac  N . 

$100  00 

Martin,  .James . 

$30 

00 

Kerlin,  Joseph . 

30  00 

Mason,  Samuel . 

30 

00 

Ketterline,  E.  . . 

30  00 

Musser,  William . 

100 

00 

Kimber,  Anthony  M . 

10 

00 

Massey,  William . 

33 

00 

Kimber,  Jr.,  Thomas . 

280 

00 

McAllister,  John . 

180 

00 

Kirkbride,  M.  D.,  Thos.  S... 

30 

00 

McAllister,  John,  Race  St.,.. 

30 

00 

Kirkham,  Wm . 

80  00 

McAuley,  James . 

50  00 

Kneedler,  J.  K . 

20 

00 

McCall,  Catharine . 

25 

00 

Kramer,  Allen . 

250 

00 

McCandless,  John . 

50 

00 

Krauth,  C.  P . 

30 

00 

McCandless,  David . 

30 

00 

Keehmlie,  Wm.  C . 

30 

00 

Mcllvaine,  Miss . 

5 

00 

Kimber,  Thomas . 

80 

00 

McKean,  Borie  &  Co . 

300 

00 

Killgore,  John . 

30 

00 

McLaren,  William . 

5 

00 

Megarge,  Charles . 

30 

00 

Lady, . 

30 

00 

Memphis  Bond . 

1000 

00 

Ladies,  Two  Sisters . 

60 

00 

Mercer,  Singleton  A . 

150  00 

Lea,  Isaac . 

50 

00 

Merrick  &  Sons . 

30  00 

Lea,  Henry  C . 

30 

00 

Merrick,  Samuel  V . 

50 

00 

Learning,  J.  Fisher . . . 

5 

00 

Mifflin,  Lloyd . 

50 

00 

Leamy,  Miss  Ann . 

100 

00 

Miller,  H.  W . 

40 

00 

Levick,  Robert  R . 

30 

00 

Miller,  Rev.  D.  S . 

30 

00 

Levis,  Oborn . 

100  00 

Miller,  Reuben,  Jr . 

30 

00 

Lippincott  &  Co . 

5 

00 

Mitcheson,  M.  J . 

30 

00 

Lewis,  Edwin  M . 

50 

00 

Mitchell,  S.  Aug . 

10 

00 

Lewis,  Mordecai  D . 

230 

00 

Mitchell,  M.  D.,  John . 

30 

00 

Lewis,  Lawrence . 

30  00 

McKinley,  Robert . 

2 

00 

Lewis,  Henry . 

200  00 

Myers  &  Claghorn . 

25 

00 

Lewis,  Mrs.  R.  M . 

30 

00 

Miller,  Henry . 

10 

00 

Lewis,  Mary . 

200 

00 

Matthews  &  Moore . 

5 

00 

Lewis,  Miss . 

20 

00 

Martin,  Peddle  &  Co . . 

10 

00 

Lewis,  Wm.  L . 

100 

00 

Moore,  J.  Wilson . 

50 

00 

Linnard,  J.  M . 

50 

00 

Morgan,  Mary . 

100 

00 

Lippincott,  Joshua . 

30 

00 

Morehead,  J.  K . 

100 

00 

Lloyd,  Sarah  H . 

10 

00 

Morris,  Isaac  P . 

180 

00 

Longstreth,  Wm.  M . 

50 

00 

Morris,  Jacob  G . 

100 

00 

Loomis,  R.  C . 

50 

00 

Morris,  Wistar . 

1030 

00 

Lovering,  Joseph  S . 

100 

00 

Morris,  Margaretta . 

30 

00 

Loxley,  iMary  P . 

45 

00 

Morris,  Israel  W . 

150  00 

Lukens,  Nathan . 

5 

00 

Moi*ris,  H . 

5 

00 

Leslie,  J.  &  R . 

15 

00 

Morris,  Jane . 

30 

00 

Lapsley,  Mrs.  David . 

25 

00 

Morris,  Hannah .  . 

30 

00 

Larkin,  Salkeld . 

10 

00 

Morris,  Stephen . 

30 

00 

Laws,  James . 

20 

00 

Morris,  Wm.  J . 

50 

00 

Lejee,  Wm.  R . 

50 

00 

Morton,  Rev.  Henry  J . 

30 

00 

Lewis,  J.  Reece . 

30 

00 

Morton,  Samuel  C . 

200 

00 

Lewis,  Mordecai . 

30 

00 

Mott,  Thomas . 

30 

00 

Lewis,  J.  W . 

10 

00 

Mott,  Richard  F . 

30  00 

Lewis,  J.  Howard . 

5 

00 

Moyer,  Charles . 

30 

00 

Lewis,  John  T . 

50 

00 

Murphey  &  Allison . 

30 

00 

Longstreth,  Joshua . 

50 

00 

Maris,  Jesse  J . 

20 

00 

Macalester,  Charles . 

50 

00 

Marshall,  J . 

20 

00 

Magraw,  Henry  S . 

30 

00 

Mellon,  Thomas . 

100 

00 

Manderson,  Andrew . 

25 

00 

Massey,  Collins  &  Co . 

100 

00 

Manship,  Andrew . 

5 

00 

Mendenhall,  John . 

30 

00 

Maris,  John  M . 

100 

00 

McAllister,  Mrs . 

30 

00 

Marshall,  R.  M . 

130 

00 

Miller,  John  H . 

10 

00 

Marshall,  Sarah . 

50 

00 

Miller,  Hiram . 

30  00 

Marshall,  Mary . 

50 

00 

Morton,  Sketchley . 

30 

00 

Marshall,  John . 

100 

00 

Monaffhan,  R.  E . 

10  00 

Marshall  &  Brother . 

30 

00 

Morris,  Henry . 

500 

00 
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McAllister,  Jr.,  John,, . 

.  $50  00 

Pim,  Annie . 

100 

00 

Morris,  Tasker  &  Co . 

..  1000  00 

Price,  Eli  K . 

30 

00 

Pusey,  Lydia . 

10 

00 

Needles,  Allen . 

.  10 

00 

Pennell,  Abram . 

30 

00 

Newbold,  Wm.  H . 

30 

00 

Newkirk,  Matthew . 

.  30 

00 

Randolph  &  Jenks . 

100 

00 

Nimick  &  Co., . 

.  50  00 

Reakirt,  John . 

5 

00 

Norris,  Dr.  Geo.  W . 

.  30 

00 

Remington,  Thomas  P . 

500 

00 

Norris,  Samuel . 

.  50 

00 

Reymer  &  Anderson . 

30 

00 

Neal,  William . 

..  30 

00 

Rhoads,  Elizabeth . 

50 

00 

Newbold,  Son  &  Aertson,... 

.  100 

00 

Richards,  James  B . 

30 

00 

Nugent,  George . 

30 

00 

Richardson,  Richards . 

30 

00 

Ridgway,  Thomas . 

130 

00 

Ogden,  John  M . 

..  30 

00 

Robarts,  W.  S . 

30 

00 

Olmstead,  Henry  M . 

.  30 

00 

Roberts,  S.  W . . . 

30 

00 

Orne,  J.  F.  &  E . 

..  50 

00 

Robinson,  H.  &  Co . 

50 

00 

Otto,  Mrs.  Mary . 

9 

50 

Rodney,  Rev.  John  A . 

30 

00 

Owens,  R . 

10 

00 

Robeling,  John  A . 

100 

00 

Olfering-Dav  Receipts . 

.  1609 

37 

Rogers,  Evans . 

50 

00 

Ronaldson,  Richard . 

500 

00 

Painter,  Minshall . 

..  30 

00 

Rosengarten,  George  D . 

100 

00 

Parrish,  George  D . 

.  200 

00 

Ross,  Mary  E . 

30 

00 

Parrish,  M.  D.,  Joseph . 

.  500  00 

Richards  &  Miller . 

5 

00 

Parry,  Samuel . 

.  30 

00 

Rehn,  William  L . 

30 

00 

Paschall,  Robert  S . 

.  130 

00 

Rhoads,  Dr.  James  E . 

30 

00 

Passavant,  C.  S . 

5 

00 

Rhoads,  Samuel, . 

30 

00 

Paulson,  Charles  W . 

.  25 

00 

Rice,  John . 

30 

00 

Peace,  Dr.  Edward . 

.  30 

00 

Roberts,  Pratt . 

20 

00 

Pears,  John  P . 

.  50 

00 

Pennock,  Joseph . 

.  100 

00 

Sellers  &  Pennock . 

30 

00 

Pennock,  Caroline  W . 

.  130 

00 

Sellers,  Elizabeth . 

25 

00 

Pennock,  Abraham  L . 

..  100 

00 

Sellers,  Wm.  &  Co . 

30 

00 

Pennock,  B.  J.,  M.  D. . . 

.  30 

00 

Sellers,  John . 

100 

00 

Perkins,  Abram  R . 

.  10 

00 

Seybert,  Henry . 

30 

00 

Perot,  Francis . 

30 

00 

Sharp,  C.  A . 

30 

00 

Perot,  Charles . 

.  30 

00 

Sharpless,  John  M . 

500 

00 

Perot,  Wm.  S . 

..  30 

00 

Sharpless,  Townsend . 

100 

00 

Perot,  Elliston  . . 

30 

00 

Sharpless  &  Brother . 

30 

00 

Poe,  Adam . 

..  10 

00 

Sheppard,  Catharine . 

30 

00 

Potter,  Rev.  Alonzo . 

..  30 

00 

Shoenberger,  John  H . 

250 

00 

Potter,  Thomas . 

..  30 

00 

Shultz,  Francis  D . 

5 

00 

Poultney,  Charles  W . 

..  30 

00 

Simmons,  Edward  S . 

30 

00 

Powers,  Thomas  H . 

.  150  00 

Slade,  A . 

5 

00 

Pratt,  Thomas . 

.  30 

00 

Smedley,  William . 

30 

00 

Preston,  Jane . 

.  100 

00 

Smith,  Dr.  George . 

130 

00 

Priee,  J.  L . 

..  30 

00 

Smith,  Daniel . 

30 

00 

Price,  Stephen . 

.  30 

00 

Smith,  George  K . 

30 

00 

Price,  Richard . 

.  30 

00 

Smith,  Jacob  R . 

30 

00 

Pritchett,  Baugh  &  Co...... 

.  100 

00 

Smith,  Newberry  A . 

30 

00 

Purves,  William . 

.  30 

00 

Smith,  A.  H . 

30 

00 

Pugh,  Isaac . 

.  120 

46 

Sounder  &  Co.,  Edward  A.... 

20 

00 

Pancoast,  Dr.  Joseph, . 

.  100 

00 

Spackman,  Rev.  H.  S . 

30 

00 

Pearsall,  Mary . 

..  30 

00 

Spencer,  Charles . 

50 

00 

Peterson,  George . 

.  30 

00 

Spencer,  Dr.  J.  J . 

30 

00 

Penevyre,  Charles . 

5 

00 

Smith,  George . 

5 

00 

Pennock,  Isabella  L . 

..  30 

00 

Shriver  &  Dilworth . 

30 

00 

Pennock,  Sally . 

30 

00 

Singer  &  Hartman, . 

30 

00 

Pierpoint,  Frances . 

..  50  00 

Swift,  Joseph . 

30 

00 

Pennock,  Jr.,  Abram  L . 

.  20 

00 

Stabler,  William  D . 

30 

00 

Perot,  Joseph . 

5 

00 

Steinmetz,  John . 

5 

00 
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Stevenson,  Frances  W . $280 

Stevenson,  Cornelius .  50 

Stokes,  Dr.  John  H .  30 

Strawbridge,  George .  30 

Strangers,  per  J.  Collins .  5 

Stroud,  Hon.  George  M .  30 

Stuart,  George  H .  30 

Suddards,  Kev.  W .  30 

Sutter,  C.  J .  30 

Smith,  A.  Lewis .  30 

Smedley,  William .  30 

Sanderson,  Wm.  &  Son, .  10 

Saunders,  John .  30 

Saunders,  Macpherson, .  30 

Scattergood,  Joseph .  30 

Simpson,  William .  30 

feharpless,  T.  &  Son .  300 

Sharpless,  Enos . . .  200 

Sharpless,  Nathan .  20 

Sharpless,  Jr,,  John .  30 

Sharpless,  Henry .  30 

Sharpless,  P.  S .  20 

Sharpless,  Henry  P .  10 

Shipley,  Samuel .  30 

Sabbath  School  of  Rev.  Mr. 

Newton,  West  Chester, .  25 

Tasker,  Stephen  P.  M .  30 

Tasker,  Joseph  R .  30 

Tasker,  Thomas  T .  930 

Tatham,  Wm.  P .  30 

Taylor,  Susan  R .  5 

Taylor,  Hannah . . .  30 

Taylor,  Joseph  W .  30 

Taylor,  Franklin .  30 

Taylor,  Abram  M .  30 

Thaw,  Wm .  50 

Thatcher, .  15 

Thomas,  Wm.  B .  100 

Thomas,  Jane . . . 50 

Thomas,  John .  30 

Thomas,  Lydia  &  Sisters .  100 

Thomas,  George .  10 

Thomas,  Joseph  M .  30 

Thompson,  John  J .  80 

Thompson,  Mrs.  John  J .  30 

Thompson,  W.  P .  5 

Thompson,  Wm.  R .  30 

Toland,  George .  5 

Townsend,  Washington .  50 

Trotter,  Joseph .  30 

Trotter,  George .  30 

Trotter,  Wm.  H .  30 

Trotter,  Charles .  30 

Turnpenny,  Joseph  C .  30 

Tasker,  Mrs.  Elizabeth .  100 

Taylor,  James .  25 

Thomas,  Enos .  20 

Townsend,  J.  B .  30 

Townsend,  E.  K .  5 

Trainer,  David . . .  20 


Troutman,  George  M .  $30  00 

Thomas,  Isaac .  50  00 

Tyler,  Hugh .  30  00 

Vansyckell,  Sarah  B .  30  00 

Vaux,  William  S .  30  00 

Verree  &  Mitchell .  30  00 

Wadsworth,  Rev.  C.  W .  30  00 

Wagner,  Mrs.  Tobias .  50  00 

Wainwright,  William .  50  00 

Weightman,  William .  30  00 

Walker,  Matthew, .  30  00 

Wain,  S.  Morris .  500  00 

Warder,  Benjamin  H .  30  00 

Warner,  Joseph .  100  00 

Warford,  Mrs.  Eliza .  30  00 

Welling,  Charles  H .  30  00 

Wells,  Francis .  30  00 

Welsh,  Samuel, .  250  00 

Welsh,  Mrs.  Samuel .  100  00 

Welsh,  Wm .  200  00 

Welsh,  John . . .  250  00 

Weyman,  Elizabeth .  30  00 

Weyman,  George .  30  00 

Wharton,  Francis  A .  50  00 

Wheeler,  Charles .  30  00 

White,  Elizabeth .  50  00 

White,  Thomas  H .  30  00 

White,  Rebecca .  100  00 

White,  Daniel  S .  100  00 

White,  Samuel  S .  30  00 

Whitall,  John  M .  30  00 

Wiley,  Rev.  F.  W.  J .  30  00 

Wilson,  Joseph  P .  330  00 

Williamson,  Dr.  Walter .  30  00 

Williamson,  Enos .  30  00 

Williamson,  Azariah .  30  00 

Williamson,  I.  V .  50  00 

Williamson,  C.  R .  30  00 

Winslow,  Isaac .  30  00 

Wilstach,  Wm.  P .  30  00 

Wood,  Robert .  30  00 

Wood,  Dr.  George  B . .  600  00 

Wood,  Horatio .  50  00 

Wood,  J,  B.,  M.  D .  30  00 

Woods,  Rev.  H.  W .  30  00 

Wright,  James  A .  50  00 

Wright,  E.  N .  50  00 

Wright,  Peter .  30  00 

Wright,  John .  30  00 

Wailer,  Joseph .  10  00 

Wallace,  Jr.,  Thomas .  25  00 

Wattson,  Thomas  B .  50  00 

Weightman,  Wm . 100  00 

Webb,  Mrs.  Hannah .  10  00 

Whitney,  A.  &  Son .  200  00 

Wilson,  Jane  T .  100  00 

Williams,  Isabella .  30  00 

Williams,  Thomas  R .  50  00 

Williams,  Benjamin  J .  10  00 

Woodside,  John .  30  00 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00' 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
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Worrall,  Jr.,  Isaac .  250  00 

Worth,  John .  10  00 

Webb,  Mrs .  10  00 

Wilcox,  Mark .  .  100  00 

Yarnall,  Edward .  50  00 

Yarnall,  EUis .  30  00 


Life  Members’  Complimentary. 

Fortune,  George 
Nicholson,  Miss  Mary 
Passavant,  Rev.  W.  A. 
Stevenson,  Esther  B. 

Welsh,  Mrs.  R.  S. 


Donation  In  Materials  for  Buildings,  or  House  Consumption. 


Bryson,  James  H.,  in  Printing  and 
Comfort,  Ezra,  in  Dry-Groods, 

Cook,  John,  in  Soap  and  Candles, 
Dorsey,  William,  in  China  Ware, 
Hunt,  Uriah,  in  Books,  - 
Meigs,  J.  Forsythe  M.  D.,  in  Cash, 
Parrish,  Dillwyn,  Medicines,  - 
Parrish,  Edward  “ 

Parrish,  Wm.  D.  “ 

Parrish,  Sarah  “ 

Powell,  J.  &  W.,  Cows,  Stock, 
Poultney,  Charles  W.,  Lumber,  - 
Shoemaker,  Benjamin,  Glass, 
Shoemaker,  Bobert, 

Warner,  Joseph,  Hardware, 

Maule,  Edward,  Lumber, 

Williams,  Isaac  S.,  Furniture.  - 


Stationery,-  -  836  00 

-  30  00 

100  00 

30  00 

-  30  00 

-  ,  50  00 

30  00 

-  30  00 
30  00 
30  00 

100  00 

-  100  00 
100  00 

50  00 
100  00 
50  00 
10  00 


9^ 


- ^ 

Samuel  Riddle, . $100  00 

Mrs.  Pennock, . 50  00 

A  Friend, .  5  00 

A  Friend, . 5  00 

A  Friend, . 10  00 

S"©- - 
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OBLIGATION, 

TO  BE  SIGNED  BY  A  RESPONSIBLE  REPRESENTATIVE  OE  APPLICANT, 
AND  A  SURETY,  WHO  MUST  BE  AN  APPROVED  RESIDENT  OF 
PHILADELPHIA  OR  ITS  VICINITY,  WHEN  IT  IS  POSSIBLE. 


In  consideration  of  being 

admitted  into  the  “  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feehle- 
Minded  Children  f  wg  do  jointly  and  severally  promise  to  pay 
to  the  Superintendent  of  said  Institution,  or  to  his  order 
quarterly,  in  advance,  dollars, 

cents,  for  the  maintenance  of  said  child,  and 
to  provide,  or  pay  for,  such  clothing,  and  other  things,  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  or  proper  for  health  and 

comfort ;  to  remove  when  discharged,  free  of  cost, 

to  the  Institution ;  and  if  taken  away  against  the  advice  or 
consent  of  the  Superintendent,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
quarter,  any  money  that  may  have  been  paid  is  not  to  be 
refunded. 

Witness  our  hands,  the  day  of  18 


OBLIGATION 

FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  CLOTHING. 

having  been  admitted  on  the 
beneficiary  list  of  the  “  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children f  I  do  hereby  agree  to  provide  such 
clothing,  &c.,  as  may  be  required  for  the  comfort  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  said  and  to  pay  all 

bills  for  clothing,  &c.,  which  may  be  furnished  by  the  Super-' 
intendent  of  the  Institution. 


